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Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for October 


FASCINATING FALLS 


Famous sightseeing ship, backdropped by 
plunging Niagara Falls, enraptured H. Uye- 

sato, Kaneoke, Oahu, Hawaii, who snapped 
photo with Contax Il at 1/50, £:5.6, using 
Plus X film. 


STANDING SIDEWAYS 
weds ak Bal ee Lovely Leaning Tower of Pisa in Tus- 
: a . cany, Italy, was clicked by Louis Ta- 
Artist Sal Front i een ec futa of Brooklyn, N. Y., with Rolleiflex 
leans intrigued Helen S. Byram, New f P| fil - 
York City, N. Y., who took shot with at 1/100, £:8, on Plus X film using 


Rolleiflex: af 4/50, #:8 on. Plus X film: K:2 filter. 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 


graphs, Travet cannot be responsible for their return or condition. 
Traver will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 


third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, 
prints 4 x 3 or larger are greatiy preferred. Do not send negatives, 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of 
picture, end pertinent information regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of 
the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of photo- 


The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures without 
additional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Traver, 50 West 
S7th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped en 
velope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed 
Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyel after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Prominent amid the dramatic pageant of life 
that unrolls in constantly changing scenes 
for visitors to the Philippines is the carabao 
or water buffalo, used for a score of pur- 
poses and, frequently, as fare-less trans- 
portation by natives such as this farm boy 
on his way back from Manila to his home 
in Tagaytay. 


Photo: Tiers from Monkmeyer 
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Comise ASsere. 


ROM THE VERDANT tropical islands of the Celebes 
to the serrated mauve mountains of Northern 
Luzon, the Republic of the Philippines possesses 
a variety of exotic attractions for the American tourist. 
In the south, you may find a fair substitute for 
Tahiti, and enjoy a seaside holiday amid the pic- 
turesque Moro people. To the north is Baguio, the 
nation’s mile-high summer capital, providing pleasant 
vacations for those who prefer mountain resorts. In 
this region, too, are the great rice terraces carved along 
the mountainsides by the native Igorots, an impressive 
spectacle. 

The hurried traveler can visit both southern and 
northern resort areas in a short time by means of an 
efficient inter-island airline. 

The 7,000-odd islands which compose the Philip- 
_ pine Archipelago are scattered northward from Indo- 
nesia over an ocean area the size of Mexico. The total 
land area of these islands is nearly as great as that of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Almost half of the nation’s 
20,000,000 population resides on the most important 
island, Luzon, which is as large as the state of Virginia. 
Manila is the tourist center of the islands, as well as 
capital of the republic and the country’s largest city. 
It is located on Luzon’s broad Manila Bay, a crowded, 
battered city of over 1,000,000 people. 

A visitor who is acquainted with the Caribbean 
countries will be reminded of Havana, and not only 
by the prevalence of the Spanish language and the 
incessant din of blaring radios and honking auto- 
mobile horns. Cockfighting is the national sport. Jai 
alai and baseball are also popular. Government- 
sponsored sweepstakes are held alternately at Manila’s 
two race tracks. Bullfighting, both Spanish and Portu- 
guese fashion, is the newest spectator sport in the 
islands. 

‘Many native dishes have a Latin-American flavor, 
with rice as a staple at most meals. Recommended 
are: cameron rebosado, shrimps in a delicious sweet- 
sour sauce; lechon, barbecued pork; adobo, made with 
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PHILIPPINES 


BY ROBERT VIGCUS 


chicken, pork or a mixture of both. Fish and crusta- 
ceans are excellent, and the fruit is superb. Oysters 
should not be eaten, for some may be taken from 
polluted waters. Milk should be approached with 
caution, since it may not be properly pasteurized. 
Filipinos love the balut, a partially-incubated duck 
ege. It does not appeal to most visitors from the U. S.— 
to put it mildly. 

Among the best restaurants are The New Europe, 
on Isaac Peral Street, and The Aristocrat, the Bula- 
kena and Max’s, all on Dewey Boulevard. The princi- 
pal hotels also serve good meals in their dining rooms. 
Lunch costs from $1.25 up per person and dinner 
upwards from $2.00. 

Most popular with American tourists are the Bay 
View Hotel, the Manila Hotel, the Shellborne Hotel, 
and the Swiss Inn, all located in the Luneta Park area. 
The Avenue Hotel is often used by business men who 
wish to stay in the heart of the downtown district. 
Singles begin at $7.00 and doubles at about $12.00. 

Several of these hotels operate cabarets, and there 
are many night clubs in the South Port-Luneta area. 
At the Skyroom of the Jai Alai Building on Taft Ave- 
nue, it is possible to dine, dance and watch the jai 
alai games from a balcony overlooking the courts. 
Night life in Manila is, however, decidedly expensive. 

And the traveler interested in purchasing souvenirs 
will find that prices are high in the shops and stores. 
Best buys are probably the wood carvings, embroidery, 
locally woven textiles (pina cloth, made from pine- 
apple fibre, is an interesting fabric), baskets and 
cigars. 

Traffic in Manila must be seen to be believed. It is 
worse than in either Paris or Los Angeles. The Jeep- 
neys, war-surplus jeeps converted into midget buses 
and painted in spectacular colors, immediately catch 
the visitor’s eye, but the best solution to the trans- 
portation problem is a taxi or 
automobile. 

Taxi drivers prey on tourists, particularly in the 


rented private 
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South Port area where so many transients arrive on 
trans-Pacific ships. Only cabs with “sealed meters” 
should be used—and even these have sometimes been 
tampered with. Sightseers can save money by hiring 
a car by the hour or listing points to be visited and 
obtaining an over-all price before setting out on an 
excursion. 

The following sightseeing trip through Manila, 
which includes the main points of interest, can be 
taken in a taxi at a considerable saving over the cost 
of the usual guided tour of the city made by most 
tourists: 

Starting at the Luneta, and proceeding north toward 
the Pasig River, you see the Intramuros, the old walled 
city of the Spaniards, who had made Manila the 
administrative center of their settlements as early as 
1571. Chinese and Moro pirates and English adven- 
turers, as well as other freebooters, also fought around 
these broad walls. 

Past the South Port area, on Bonifacio Drive, you 
see, to the right, old Fort Santiago, where Spanish 
dungeons and torture chambers were put to renewed 
use by the Japanese during their occupation. 

Continuing around the walls via the drive along the 
sluggish, brown Pasig River, and turning south on 
Padre Burgos Drive, you approach City Hall, where 
municipal politics are intertwined with national prob- 
lems, as is indicated by its short distance from the 
National Legislative Building, to your right. 

Your driver turns left on Ayala Boulevard, crosses 
the bridge, and, at Novaliches Street, turns to the 
right, passing San Miguel Brewery, largest industry 
in the country, then Malacannan Palace, official home 
of the nation’s President. Centuries ago, this site 
served as a summer resort for Spanish governors. 

As you drive down Mendiola and Azcarraga Streets 
to Quezon Boulevard, going through the heart of the 
city, you have ample opportunity to observe the sound 
and fury of Manila’s daily life. Circling Far Eastern 


University, one of the larger educational institutions 
in the city, you go on to an older school, the Univer- 
sity of Santo Tomas, where more than 3,000 American 
and British civilians were held prisoner in the univer- 
sity compound for three years during the war. Al- 


tory, and the present plant is of comparatiy 
date. : 

If you desire a longer drive through the ow 
of the city to the University of the Philippines, 
can go directly out Espana Street, passing into | 
suburb of Quezon City. 

Returning to the busy intersection of Quezon Bou- 
levard and Azcarraga Street, you may wish to halt long 
enough to glance at old Bilibid Prison. Quiapo 
Church, farther on along Quezon Boulevard (return- 
ing southward toward the Pasig River) is noted locally 
for its Black Nazarene and wooden altar. Only a step 
away is Quiapo Market, a typical native market inter- 
esting to shoppers and camera enthusiasts. 

Upon crossing Quezon Bridge, you will find yourself 
back on Padre Burgos Drive, not far from the City 
Hall, and by following the drive you will arrive in a 
few minutes time at Luneta Park and the Manila 
Hotel, where this tour began. 

Other spots of tourist interest in Manila are the 
Chinese Cemetery on Rizal Avenue, containing elabor- 
ate and gaudy mausolea; Divisoria and Yangco Mar- 
kets, large retail and wholesale shopping centers; and 
the National Museum on Herran Street, which con- 
tains flora, fauna, art and ethnographic collections. 

At least as interesting as Manila’s tourist attractions 
are the glimpses of native life to be seen en route to 
Taygaytay Ridge, 41 miles from Manila. Moreover, 
the cool highlands offer a respite from the heat and 
humidity of the metropolis. From the highway you 
may see fishermen on their curious rafts, picturesque 
farms, rice fields, groves of mangoes, cocoanuts, pa- 


pir as it 


In outlying areas of Luzon, which has changed 
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little through years, farm products such as cocoanuts are hauled to market by carabaos. 
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payas and bananas. All of it creates impressive vistas. 

This is the first glimpse, for many travelers, of the 
Malay-type dwelling, the small palm-thatched house 
on stilts above the ground. In the barrios, or villages, 
you may catch sight of matrons wearing the terno, a 
dress with high, puffed sleeves, men wearing the 
barong tagalog, the embroidered shirt worn outside 
the trousers, or a well-dressed villager strolling down 
he street in his pajamas. 
fhe bamboo organ in St. Joseph’s Church at Las 
Pinas,.an invariable stop on most agency tours, will 
be of interest chiefly to organists. Perhaps a tour once 
included an organist who enjoyed seeing this oddity. 
It has as much appeal as an ocarina made from dried 
orange peel. 

At Taygaytay Ridge, you can enjoy a magnificent 
panoramic view of the countryside from Laguna de 
Bay to the ocean. Lake Taal itself, directly ahead, is 
said to be “a lake within a volcano within a lake in 
a volcano,” referring to the volcanic cone jutting from 
the lake which is said to contain a small body of water. 
Lunch and/or lodging may be had at the Taal Vista 
Lodge, a second-rate inn operated by the Manila 
Hotel. 

From Manila, you can now visit the historic battle 
areas of Corregidor and Bataan, across Manila Bay. 
Grass, jungle and neglect had taken their toll and 
the desire of Americans to visit these sites was long an 
embarrassment to tourist agency and government offi- 
cials. Only in late 1954 were the areas made national 
shrines, but in March of this year a much-heralded, 
formal opening of Corregidor to the travel world took 
place. Construction of a rest-house for visitors is 
underway, and excursion trips to this island-bastion 
are made twice weekly by the Florentina of the 
Ledesma Lines. The 30-mile journey takes about one 
and a half hours for visits to the principal points. 

There is convenient transportation out of Manila 
to the provinces. By all odds, the quickest and most 
efficient is by Philippine Air Lines, which has a first 
rate record in every respect. 

Vacationers who prefer ship travel can take a short 
cruise to other islands. The Compania Maritima, the 
General Shipping Company, the Philippine Steam 
Navigation Company, and the South Sea Shipping 
Line operate cargo-passenger vessels on regular sched- 
ule to Cebu, Hoilo, Zamboanga, Davao and other 
ports. 

An excellent way to see the country en route to 
Baguio is to go by bus. The Baguio Bus Company 
operates on daily schedule, and seats can be reserved. 

Baguio is 135 miles north of Manila, an hour by 
air and about five hours by car. The altitude, the 
pine forests and the mountain scenery have made it 
the nation’s foremost summer resort. If you should 
tire of hiking along the delightful mountain trails, 
there are facilities for many sports, including golf, 
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islands in rice fields as well as in homes. 
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tennis, boating and horseback riding. Advance reser- 
vations should be made at the Pines Hotel or the 
Plaza Hotel. 

On Sundays, Igorot tribesmen come to town in their 
formal clothes—bright shirts and G-strings—to market 
their lace, embroidery and wooden carvings. 

At Banaue, about 55 miles away, you can see the 
marvelous rice terraces which, in the words of a 
Filipino, are “reminiscent of the hanging gardens 
of Babylonia of antiquity.” 

There are said to be a‘total of 1,200 miles of these 
terraces, which rise in layers, step-fashion, up the steep 
mountainsides, buttressed with stone walls twenty to 
eighty feet high. They are irrigated by extensive, well- 
planned ditches. One authority states that generation 
after generation of Igorot aborigines, for 1,500 years, 
worked to construct these amazing structures. 

The traveler interested in the southern islands may 
wish to visit Cebu or Zamboanga. The former is 350 
miles south of Manila, about two hours by air. It is a 
prominent commercial port, and freighters call here 
from all points of the compass to load copra, cocoanut 
oil and sugar. Magellan landed here in 1521, and you 
can see the cross which he is said to have planted on 
the shore. Near this exhibit is the Church of San 
Agustin, where there is preserved a doll presented by 
the great navigator to a local chieftain. The Santo 
Nino or Holy Child, as it is known, has been venerated 
for centuries as a symbol of Christianity. 


Climate and Clothes 


The Philippines are on the same latitude as Southern In- 
dia and Central America, with temperatures averaging 
about 30° (F) and humidity ranging from 65 to 98 per cent. 
Consequently, the tourist in the islands will want clothing 
that is light in weight, wrinkle-resistant and washable. 

Women will find cotton spectator sports and sunback 
dresses with jackets most useful for daytime wear, with short 
cocktail dresses for evening wear. A wrap or stole may prove 
useful. Hats are seldom worn. 

Washable suits, trousers and sport shirts are most prac- 
tical for men. White suits are popular for evening wear. 


Routes and Regulations 


HOW TO GET THERE: Northwest Airlines and Pan 
American Airlines operate between the West Coast and 
Manila, with fares at $726.00 first class, $550.00 second class. 
Numerous freighters with good passenger accommodations 
sail regularly from West Coast ports to the Philippines, 
with single fares from $400.00. Among companies operating 
such vessels are Wilhelmsen Lines, Barber Lines, Pacific Far 
East Line, Pacific Orient Line, Ivaran Lines. 

RED TAPE: Required: a valid passport with visa, a 
smallpox vaccination certificate. All currency must be de- 
clared, and currency transactions within the country entered 
upon forms furnished by the government to every visitor. 
One hundred pesos may be carried in or out. The following 
items are admitted free of duty: 1 qt. liquor; 300 cigarettes, 
50 cigars, or 2.2 lbs. of pipe tobacco. No restrictions on im- 
portation of personal cameras or films; photography of mili- 
tary areas is forbidden. 

Visas may be obtained at Philippine government offices 
in New York, Washington, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Chicago. 


Cebu is a prosperous and handsome city, with broad 
boulevards and spacious parks, as well as numerous 
swimming pools and two golf clubs. There are facili- 
ties for excursions into the country. The Capital, the 
Avenue and the La Suerte are the leading hotels. 

Zamboanga, at the southwestern tip of Mindanao, is 
still off the beaten tourist track, and has genuine ¢o 
and unspoiled charm. It is the home of the \ ‘ol 
medan Moros, expert pearl divers and craft we 
whose products are for sale in the markets. It 
possible to see their ceremonial dances. 
flowers, lush tropical foliage, wild orchids, cool 
breezes and the sight of the bright-sailed vintas on 
the blue water—all are a part of the particular South 
Sea atmosphere of Zamboanga. It is about 750 miles 
south of Manila, a five-hour flight by Philippine Air 
Lines. Bayot’s Hotel is recommended for visitors. 

Admittedly, the Philippines have a long way to go 
to compete with such highly developed organizations 
as the Japan Tourist Association for the travel dollar. 
This can, however, be an advantage for those who 
want to visit a land of natural, not slickened, charm, 
and vistas more picturesque than planned. Too, the 
vast stretch of islands offers endless opportunity for 
lengthy roaming, yet more time-trapped travelers can 
accomplish diverse sightseeing of principal points in 
a short period. 

No globetrotter can justifiably pack away his camera 
until he has caught the pageant of the Philippines. 


Manila, with its huge shopping districts, is tourist center of islands. 
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World's highest suspension bridge, |,053 feet, towers over Royal Gorge. 


Thunderous Fish Creek Falls is one of state's most enchanting scenes. 
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COLORADO 


BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


O MATTER what the season, if you're looking for a vaca- 
i tion with variety, magnificent scenery, fun and rec- 
reation, and that indefinable something that lifts a 
holiday out of the realm of the ordinary—Colorado’s got it. 
The local boosters call it “Colorful Colorado’—and it is. 
There's color everywhere you look—the emerald of lush 
meadows and tall pine forests, the bright blue of sunny skies 
and mimicking lakes and streams, the flaming scarlet vf 
huge, wondrously carved rock formations, the silver of snow- 
crowned mountains misting purple in the distance and an 
earthbound rainbow of wildflowers forming kaleidoscopic 
patterns on the landscape. 

Colorado has mountains, too—a virtual monopoly on the 
“monsters,” with 52 of the 67 highest peaks in North Amer- 
ica, each 14,000 feet or more high—plus 830 other peaks over 
11,000 feet high. Pushing upward from the Front Range of 
the Rockies, which splits Colorado down the middle, thev 
form one of the grandest vacation areas in America. Of 
course, there are things to do and see in eastern Colorado, 
but even State officials are quick to admit that for tourists 
the “best is in the west.”” And after an untorgettable, two- 
week tour of the state recently, I’m inclined to agree with 
them. 

But by no means, don’t just “write off” the eastern part 
of the State—that broad area of rolling plains and valleys 
watered by rivers like the South Platte and the Arkansas. 
It’s a region packed with history enriched by successive 
waves of pioneers who rolled to the foot of the towering 
Rockies—some to penetrate the mighty mountains, others 
to spread across the plains. 

Historic trails, such as the noted Santa Fe, pushed 
through this section, carrying trappers, prospectors and 
homesteaders into the heart of the West. You can see re- 
minders of those days at places like Sterling, with its Over- 
land Trail Museum, and the Bent’s Fort Museum at La 
Junta, with its relics of that famous early Western strong- 
hold. ‘These are parts of the Colorado scene, too, and ought 
to be seen for a better understanding of the State’s develop- 
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ment. Colorado — while typically 
Western with its dry, sunny cli- 
mate, sky-reaching 
mountains, deep canyons, cowboys, 
Indians, prospectors and gold- 
strike towns—is a State where East 
and West meet. You see the blend- 
ing in the terrain, in the plant life, 
the homes and people. And you 
realize that here, at least, the 
“twain” has met in a charming 
fashion that spells “Happy Vaca- 
tion” for you. 

Letter by letter, it means such 
things as more than a half-dozen 
National Parks and Monuments, a 
National areas, old 
ghost towns and mining camps, In- 
dian ruins, modern cities and re- 


vast plains, 


dozen Forest 


sorts, a host of scenic drives, min- 
eral springs, forms of recreation 
ranging from boating to skiing, a 
long list of special events each year, 
and unlimited opportunities for 
photography. 

Probably you, like most visitors, 
will head first for Denver or Colo- 
rado Springs, the two major east- 
ern gateways to this vast mountain 
playground, Either is a good spot 
to begin your vacation, since both 
are excellent 
well as attractions in themselves. 

Denver, capital of the Rocky 
Mountain region and _ scenically 
situated at the foot of the eastern 


excursion centers as 


“wall” of the range, is a bustling, 
friendly city. It’s Western, yes, but 
also it smacks strongly of the East, 
and so here you meet the blending 
that marks Colorado. 

Your first point to visit after get- 
ting accommodations—good motel 
or hotel from 
$6.00 up, double—should be the 
Hospitality Center of the Denver 
Convention and Bureau, 
housed in a neat, modern building 
at 225 West Colfax Avenue. Here, 
without charge, you can get up-to- 


rooms run about 


Visitors 


date data or advice on just about 
any vacation aspect of Denver and 
the surrounding countryside. 
Youll learn that the Capital 
City is a good place to indulge in 
sports, if that’s your fancy, but as a 
tourist your biggest treat. probably 


Miracle Rock in Glade Park, Steam-boat Rock 
in Echo Park are easily accessible over such 
fine highways as the one cutting through vast 
Glenwood Canyon, as seen top to bottom. 
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will come in sightseeing in and 
around the city. 

A check list of things to do and 
see in Denver would include: the 
gold-domed State Capital; the im- 
posing Civic Center; U. S. Mint 
(advance reservations required) ; 
the Colorado State Historical Mu- 
seum; Denver Museum of Natural 
History; City Park; Cheesman 
Park; Daniels and Fisher Tower; 
and a sprinkling of smaller parks 
and museums. 

If you think museums are dull, 
you have a surprise in Denver with 
a visit to the State Museum near 
the Capitol, and the Museum of 
Natural History in City Park. 
Don’t miss either. The former con- 
tains three floors of fascination— 
such things as Indian relics and 
mummies, dioramas depicting the 
history of the State, fur-trade me- 
mentoes, a model of Denver in 
1860, displays of some of the 250 
varieties of minerals found in Colo- 
rado, and numerous reminders of 
pioneer days. The latter has one of 
the country’s most amazing collec- 
tions of birds and animals set in 
life-like surroundings—as well as a 
mass of gigantic skeletons from the 
days of the dinosaurs, and an un- 
usual Safe of Gold with specimens 
of that precious metal in solid 
crystals. 

You can’t take the gold with you, 
of course, but if the precious stuff 
is on your mind, then head for the 
hills. In fact, that’s a good idea, 
even if you don’t want any gold. 
The most obvious goal in that case 
is Central City, about 37 miles 
west, where the Colorado gold rush 
got under way in 1859. You can 
make it the focal point for a good 
day’s outing, and this can include 
several scenic surprises. 

Central City is definitely “tour- 
isty’’—almost too much so for un- 
alloyed enjoyment. But I'd sull go 
there—if only to see the celebrated 
“Face on the Barroom Floor” in 
the Teller House (the painting’s a 
bit faded now but the girl’s beauty 
certainly isn’t), perhaps attend one 
of the summer performances at the 
Old Opera House, and, if you're 
looking for gold, browse over some 
of the old mine dumps. 
back to Denver, go 
mineral - watered Idaho 


Heading 
through 
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Springs and “soar” up the nation’s 
highest automoible road to the 
summit of 14,260-foot Mt. Evans, 
where a laboratory takes advantage 
of the high altitude to study cos- 
mic rays. On the way, you might 
like to practice the science of trout 
fishing at 10,600-foot Echo Lake, 
known for its big ones. Then, at 
Golden, get another superb vista 
from the Lariat Trail and Lookout 
Mountain where Buffalo Bill Cody 
rests. 

You can enjoy a good glimpse of 
the heart of the gold-mining coun- 
try if you swing southwestward 
from Denver through historic Lead- 
ville and then into Colorado 
Springs to the east. The old gold 
camp of Georgetown now features 
the small Hotel de Paris, typical of 
some of the hostelries of the late 
Nineteenth Century. Mountain 
views, naturally, are inescapable. 
All the way to Leadville, you're 
passing the 14,000-foot peaks, and 
anything lower seems like a foot- 
hill. 

Just above Leadville stands the 
beautiful San Isabel National For- 
est, one of the oldest yet one of the 
newest districts of the country. 
Spreading southward from the 
headwaters of the Arkansas River, 
San Isabel extends almost to 
the Colorado-New Mexico _ line. 
Standing in the center of San Isabel 
is the spectacular Sangre de Cristo 
Range, called the straightest, long- 
est, most rugged single range in the 
US. 

Leadville, just to justify your 
feeling of being up in the air, lays 
claim to being the highest incor- 
porated city in the U. S.—10,188 
feet in the sky. Home of the fabu- 
lous Matchless Mine, which yielded 
more than $10,000,000 in silver and 
focal point of the poignant “Baby 
Doe” Tabor legend, Leadville 
boasts of the bonanza-period Healy 
House and Dexter Cabin (both 
worth seeing) as well as good fish- 
ing waters like Turquoise Lake and 
‘Twin Lakes nearby. 

Over the hills, but not too far 
away, lies Aspen, which has gone 
from the boom of silver to the 
prosperity of resort life. It’s one of 
the West's top winter ski spots, 
with full facilities, including the 
world’s longest chair lift up Aspen 
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Mountain and Ajax Hill. The 
“egreat-books, great-men and great- 
music” festival of the summer is 
justifiably well known for its cul- 
tural contributions. And to help 
along the Colorful Colorado theme, 
it glows with the autumnal beauty 
of yellow aspen quaking in the 
mountain air. Accommodations are 
good, ranging from about $8.00 
double, European Plan, to as much 
as $37.00 double, American Plan. 

Swinging eastward to Colorado 
Springs, a good bet for an attrac- 
tion-packed drive is the Gold Camp 
Road, over the old roadbed of the 
Cripple Creek Short Line (you still 
can see the weathered railroad ties 
sticking out from under the road) 
to Cripple Creek and Victor. The 
Gold Camp Road also makes a 
good half-day trip from Colorado 
Springs, if you should happen to 
visit that city first. 

The entire region around Cripple 
Creek and Victor bristles with old 
mine shafts, abandoned glory holes, 
deserted buildings, mine dumps 
and other reminders of the boom 
days. Although Cripple Creek, with 
its new and interesting museum, 
enjoys seeing a tourist dollar, it 
isn’t “touristy” like Central City, 
and therein lies much of its charm. 
For fun, you can hiss the villain at 
the Imperial Hotel Melodrama, 
take a look at famous gold mines 
such as the Mollie Kathleen or 
Gold King (conducted tours cost 
about $1.10 for adults, 50 cents for 
children) or browse through some 
of the deserted camps in the dis- 
trict, 

Colorado Springs long has been 


famous as both a resort and for 
snow-topped Pikes Peak which 
arises dramatically behind — the 


town. It’s a pleasant city, offering 
plenty for vacationists. But the tab 
—especially if you’re traveling en 
famille—can be disastrous to a well- 
watched budget. In fact, it some- 
times seems that everything worth 
seeing has a price tag on it. Of 
course, this isn’t so—and the Uni- 
versal Electric Western Company 
puts out a good folder entitled 


Trail Ridge Road in Never Summer Range 


leads to some of Colorado's National Parks, 
and to fine fishing areas amid beautiful snow- 
capped mountains such as lofty Apraphoe. 


Amateur, professional artists are inspired by Colorado's landscape. 


Things to Do in the Pikes Peak 
Region at Little or No Cost as if to 
prove the point. But there’s no 
denying it—Colorado Springs seems 
to have a price complex—as evi- 
denced by the use of the word 
“FREE” whenever possible. 

Motel accommodations for two 
generally cost about $8.00 up and, 
during the summer season, you can 
count on paying the “up.” Admis- 
sions or tolls range from 50 cents 
each for the drive up the Broad- 
moor-Cheyenne Mountain High- 
way including stops at its Zoo and 
Will Rogers Shrine-of-the-Sun Me- 
morial to $5.75 for a round trip on 
the Pikes Peak Cog Railway. 

If you’re in a money-saving 
mood, you can see and do a lot in 
Colorado Springs without spending 
too much. Mark down these budget 
savers: the already-mentioned Gold 
Camp Road trip; North Cheyenne 
Canon drive; the exquisite red- 
rock area of the Garden of the 
Gods (a fine evening of food and 
fun can be had for $1.50 each if 
you attend a Jaycees Chuck Wagon 
dinner); Rampert Range Road; 
Pioneer Museum; Van Briggle Art 
Pottery tours; Fine Arts Center; 
tours of the J. Don Alexander Film 
Company and mountain-climbing 
demonstrations by . troops from 
Fort Carson each Tuesday and 
Thursday morning, June through 
August. 

For a change of pace, Colorado 
Springs also is a good place to get 
away from what so easily becomes 
the grind of sightseeing. The range 
of recreation at the Springs in- 
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cludes hiking, horseback riding, 
fishing, swimming, golf, tennis, 
shuffleboard, archery, square danc- 
ing and picnicking. 

So much for the two big gateway 
cities. A whole vast region to the 
west still awaits you—and the ques- 
tion is where to head next. 

What about those National 
Parks and National Monuments? 
Most scenic is Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, just a few hours’ drive 
northwest of Denver. Entrance 
from the east is through beautiful 
Estes Park, one of the most scen- 
ically placed communities in the 
West. From here, U.S. 34—the Trail 
Ridge Road—winds across _ the 
Park. It costs $1.00 per car to enter 
the Park but that’s a small price 
for the sights. If time is limited, 
you can merely drive through on 
U.S. 34 to Grand Lake. Four miles 
of the distance is above 12,000 
feet, and you see magnificent vistas 
of the snow-shrouded Rockies—sil- 
very threads of rivers that lace val- 
leys thousands of feet below, 
Strange arctic tundra, and_ cold- 
weather birds soaring above tim- 
berline. More time allows you to 
make some of the trail trips, to see 
the good museum at Moraine Park, 
to go mountain climbing or to take 
in the field trips, mature study 
walks, auto caravans, game-stalking 
parties and other activities con- 
ducted by park naturalists. 

Completely different is Mesa 
Verde National Park, where an- 
cient Indian cliff dwellings are 
tucked into the walls of precipitous 
canyons in a huge, verdant mesa 


Colorful Lake Brainark is favorite camping grounds for tourists. 


in the southwestern corner of the 
State. Here, more than 1,900 years 
ago, early tourists, who knew a 
good thing when they saw it, came 
to Colorado and stayed. From 
crude pithouses, they progressed to 
impressive cliff apartment houses 
whose colors today blend with the 
sandstone colored walls. 

You can trace the entire story by 
touring through the dwellings, 
over rim drives around the Mesa, 
by making a visit to the fine Mu- 
seum and in campfire talks. Be sure 
to see the Cliff Palace, Spruce Tree 
House, Balcony House, Square 
Tower House and the Sun Temple. 

The other national areas in Col- 
orado offer a terrific change of 
pace. In the northwestern corner 
of the Utah line stands Dinosaur 
National Monument, full of pre- 
historic-animal fossils and slashed 
in scenic grandeur by the canyon 
that accommodates Green and 
Yampa Rivers. A real travel ad- 
venture here is a boat trip down 
the Green. 

Almost due south, near Grand 
Junction, is the fantastically 
eroded area of Colorado National 
Monument, while to the east lie 
the awesome depths of steep, tight- 
walled Black Canyon, of the so- 
called Gunnison Monument. And 
completely different are the Sahara- 
like scenes of Great Sand Dunes 
National» Monument. The other 
National Monuments belonging to 
our National Parks System—Yucca 
House and Hovenweep—are rather 
isolated Indian ruins. 

Another park area that’s a big 
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Longs Peak is one of 830 standing more than | 1,000 feet high in state. 


treat for many tourists is at the 
Royal Gorge of the Arkansas Riv- 
er, near Canon City. This com- 
mercial operation possesses what is 
called the world’s highest suspen- 
sion bridge, 1,053 feet above the 
river, and an almost vertical funic- 
ular railway from the rim to the 
canyon bottom. Combined price 
for enjoying both attractions is 
$1.65—and, moreover, you can’t 
take the incline trip without buy- 
ing the suspension bridge ticket. 
The ride is fun, but frankly, after 
seeing canyons like the Black Gun- 
nison, the Royal Gorge is some- 
what short of breathtaking. 

Special note should be made of 
the many scenic drives in Colorado. 
There are at least two dozen ex- 
traordinarily scenic motor trips 
that could qualify among the best 
in the nation. Some of these al- 
ready have been described. 

Not to be overlooked, either, is 
one that deserves special mention, 
namely, the Million Dollar High- 
way from Durango north to Ouray. 
This route really “has everything”’ 
—from breathtaking vistas to good 
recreational facilities and fascinat- 
ing old mining camps. You can, at 
this writing, still cover part of the 
trip over the quaint narrow-gauge 
railroad from Durango to Silver- 
ton. The ideal way, if time allows, 
is to take the all-day round trip by 
the old-time train, then make the 
drive in your car. 

Ouray, incidentally, at the 
northern end of this route, is—to 
my way of thinking—one of the un- 
discovered gems of Colorado. Mag- 
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nificently placed at the bottom of 
a deep, bowl-like valley backed by 
12,000-foot peaks, Ouray—the name 
is Indian for ‘‘Willie’—is a fine 
center for fishing and_ big-game 
hunting. Accommodations aren’t 
plentiful but they're reasonably 
priced and good. The town’s tight- 
walled Box Canyon is both unique 
and breathtaking, with torrents of 
water pouring out of a flume. Its 
mineral springs are said to have 
the usual beneficent powers. The 
local chamber of commerce, inci- 
dentally, has the. distinction of be- 
ing probably the only such organiz- 
ation in the world housed in a 


caboose, a relic of the old Silver- 


town line. 

In case you’re timid about moun- 
tain driving, a word of reassurance, 
whether you drive over the Million 
Dollar Highway or upon any of the 
other scenic mountain routes. The 
tricks are: take it easy; use low gear 
and have good brakes on_ hills; 
sound your horn on sharp curves; 
and remember that the car coming 
up has the right of way. There’s 
actually nothing scary or danger- 
ous about mountain driving; it 
just seems that way. 

If you like the great outdoors, 
this is the State for you to indulge 
in your desires to the limit. There 
are hundreds of good, free camp- 
ing spots, as well as accommoda- 
tions, ranging from rustic sports- 
men’s cabins at a few dollars a day 
to resorts posting fat wallet-sized 
rates. One special type of place is 
the dude ranch, costing generally 
from $70.00 to $95.00 a week and 


Community of Silverton is dwarfed by surrounding mountain ranges, 


offering the full assortment of 
western activities. 

The big sport, from mid-May to 
the latter part of October, is trout 
fishing. Gunnison, on the river of 
the same name, is an especially 
popular center, but the Colorado 
Department of Game and Fish, 
Denver, lists no less than two dozen 
major fishing areas in the State. 
Non-resident licenses cost $10.00 
apiece, or $3.00 for a five-day per- 
mit. A postcard to the Game and 
Fish Department will bring very 
helpful, illustrated literature on 
the subject. 

In winter, skiing comes to the 
fore, and the mountains are made 
for it. Then, sandwiched between 
these seasons, and overlapping, are 
the other pastimes: hunting, rid- 
ing, picnicking, hiking or moun- 
tain climbing, swimming, boating, 
pack trips, rodeos, horse and dog 
racing and other sports. If you like 
rock hunting, Colorado is a virtual 
paradise for you with its 250 min- 
erals. Or you can go gold-panning 
or take up the latest fad—uranium 
hunting. The last-named seems on 
just about everyone’s lips, from 
Steamboat Springs down across the 
Grand Mesa to the Four Corners. 

But even if you don’t take along 
a Geiger counter, you'll feel at 
home. Colorado has a way of put- 
ting you at ease, of making you for- 
get time until suddenly it’s the 
hour to return home and you re- 
alize there’s still so much you 
haven’t seen. But that’s all right. 
You've a perfect excuse for going 
back to Colorado again. @ 
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Hugh Taylor Birch State Park at Ft. Lauderdale has fine bea 


ch, modern dressing room facilities for visitors valued at $10,000,000. 


FLORIDA'S STATE PARKS 


HAT OLD ADAGE about the best things in life being free applies very 
well to the Florida state park system, for the tourist-conscious pen- 
insula has allocated more than 70,000 acres of land for public parks, 

monuments and memorials. And unlike many of the state’s attractions, 
they are free, although not as well known as more ballyhooed commercial 
attractions. 

Scattered throughout the long Sunshine State are a wide variety of 
parks. Included in the list are hugh caverns, surf-kissed beaches and wild 
hammock land both within and without the area known as the Ever- 
glades. All offer tremendous scenic beauties whether they are cypress 
swamps, pineland or beach, and many are linked with some historical 
| event in Florida’s long history which stretches back to the Indians of 
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pre-Spanish days. Some of the parks are completely 
developed and offer a wide variety of facilities, rang- 
ing from simple picnicking equipment to elaborate 
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overnight camping arrangements, either for tent 
campers, trailerites or those who prefer motel-type ac- 
commodations—but bring your own linen. Other parks 
are relatively undeveloped, but are scheduled for 
steady improvement in the future. Charges, if any, 
are of a minimum nature, and usually all are far 
from «crowded, especially during week days. 

Florida has a total of 43 public parks, monuments 
or memorials widely scattered throughout the state. 
Largest of the parks is Myakka River, seventeen miles 
east of Sarasota and within easy driving distance of 
the Tampa-St. Petersburg area on the west coast. ‘The 
park covers 26,746 acres. 

This is one of the finest natural wildlife sanctuaries 
in the country, and offers fine opportunities to study 
bird wildlife, especially during the seasonal migra- 
tions. Fishing is excellent for bass, bream, perch and 
catfish, and cabins are provided for campers. Nature 
trails wend their way through the vast acreage, and 
a museum makes it easier for the amateur naturalist. 

Second largest state park—but relatively undevel- 
oped—is Jonathan Dickinson—ex-Camp Murphy—com- 
prising 11,124 acres at Hobe Sound south of Stuart 
along U. S. Highway | on the east coast. It is named 
in honor of a gallant Quaker. 

Another little-developed park is number three in 
size. It’s the Collier-Seminole state park, comprising 
6,423 acres on the southwest side of the state. It offers 
an excellent view of the famous Everglades, but, un- 
like the Everglades National Park, is easily accessible, 
having its main entrance on U. S. highway 41—the 
famed Tamiami Trail. It is located at Royal Palm 
Hammock and extends from the Trail to the Ten 
Thousand Islands and the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
blanketed with a jungle growth of tremendous beau- 
ty, and inhabited by a wide variety of wild life. The 
park was named for the late Barron Collier, a great 
developer of early Florida. 

Number four in size is Highlands Hammock near 
Sebring in the central part of the state. The 3,800 
acres making up the park include an original Florida 
hammock, and like most of the parks offers an excel- 
lent opportunity to view wildlife. A boardwalk su- 
spended over a cypress swamp offers an unusual hike. 
Also in the park is a laurel oak tree reputed to be more 
than 900 years old. 

Hillsborough River park on U. S highway 301, only 
twenty-two miles from Tampa, is rated one of the 
most popular parks. It is principally a day-use park, 
providing excellent fishing facilities. River scenics are 


Top: Fort Clinch Park on north end of Amelia Island is superb for fishing. 
Center: Palm trees, lagoons add to beauty of Florida's state areas. 
Bottom: Trails run through 3,800 acres of Highland Hammock Park. 
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Dade Massacre Memorial commemorates start of Seminole Indian uprising in which Major Dade, 109 men were slain while defending site. 


furnished by the rapids and Seventeen Runs. It is the 
fifth largest park in the system, with 2,637 acres. 

Florida parks are well distributed throughout the 
state. Northern-most on the east coast is Fort Clinch, 
1,086 acres, centering around the old mid-nineteenth- 
century fort of the same name. Located near Fern- 
andina, the park is one of the most historic areas of 
the state, and deep-sea fishing is excellent in the 
vicinity. It is locted on the north end of Amelia Island. 

Also in the same general area is Little Talbot 
Island state park, just now being developed, which 
fronts on the ocean between Nassau Sound and the 
St. Johns River, a short distance north of Jacksonville. 
Completion of the toll highway and the installation 
of a ferry at Mayport has pulled this park from its 
old status of being on a dead-end road. 

Forty miles from Jacksonville is Gold Head Branch 
state park, known for its lakes, hills and ravines. It 
is located six miles from Keystone Heights. Fishing, 
canoeing and boating are popular, and family-sized 
cottages, completely furnished with the exception of 
linens are available. Also near Jacksonville is the 
Hugenot Memorial area on Xalvis island, totaling 
104 acres. 

Proceeding southward from Jacksonville along the 
east coast, a visitor will encounter a number of state 
parks. Near St. Augustine on State A-1-A is 852-acre 
Anastasia Park. South of Flagler Beach is the Ribaut 
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refuge, comprising 139 acres fronting on the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Ten miles north of Daytona Beach is Tomoka State 
Park, 834 acres lying between the historic and beau- 
tiful Halifax and Tomoka rivers. Also in this area 
are several historic memorials maintained by the 
state. They include the Bulow Ruins and Plantations 
—109 acres—about nine miles north of Tomoka on the 
old Kings Road; Addison Blockhouse, the only com- 
plete structure of its type still in existence in Florida; 
Ormond’s Tomb, 9.3 acres, five miles north of Tomoka. 
South from Daytona Beach are Turtle Mound, cover- 
ing sixteen acres, seven miles south of New Smyrna 
Beach, and the Historic Sugar Mill ruins near the 
west city limits of New Smyrna Beach. 

Two parks are in the Fort Lauderdale area just 
north of Miami. Pan American state park, three miles 
southwest of Fort Lauderdale is undeveloped, but has 
great possibilities. Hugh Taylor Birch park on the 
ocean at the northern outskirts of Fort Lauderdale 
offer some of the finest beaches in the state, and also 
is the most valuable piece of real estate, having been 
appraised at $10,000,000. Cabanas with private showers 
and dressing rooms are available as well as two picnic 
areas. 

The west coast is well represented. In the vicinity 
of Bradenton is the Gamble Mansion, actually at 
Ellenton on the Manatee river. It is known as the 
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Judah P. Benjamin memorial, commemorating the 
part the plantation played in the escape from Federal 
troops by Benjamin, secretary of state for the Con- 
federacy. Immediately following the Civil War, Benja- 
min hid here until he could make his way to the west 
coast from whence he eventually escaped to England. 

In the central-west coast area are, of course, Myakka 
and Hillsborough river parks. Also in the Tampa 
area to the northward is the Dade Memorial Battle- 
field Park comprising the site of the Dade Massacre 
i which Major Dade and 109 men were slain in the 
uprising which marked the start of the Seminole In- 
dian War. At Homosassa are the ruins of the Yulee 
Sugar Mill, more than a century old. 

Near High Springs, and 21 miles south of Lake City, 
is the O’Leno State Park, one of the outstanding 
groups of camps in the Florida system. Facilities and 
accommodations for 150 campers are available on a 
group basis. 

A Yankee—Stephen Foster—is honored for his famous 
song on the banks of the river he made famous, the 
Suwanee. This park comprises 1,651 acres at Ellaville. 

For those who like caverns, Florida offers the state 
park at Marianna, comprising 1,187 acres. Feature at- 
tractions of this park are the caves which can be ex- 
plored easily under the direction of a park guide. The 
caverns are well lighted, and can be toured easily in 
less than an hour. In addition, the usual picnic facil- 
ities are provided. 

Also in the Florida panhandle is Torreya State 
Park—largely undeveloped and difficult to reach. Many 
claim it was the site of the original Garden of Eden. 
The claim is based on the fact that the rare torreya 
tree, reputed to have been the wood Noah used in 
his Ark, grows there, one of the few places in the 
world where it is now found. An ante-bellum mansion 
—originally located across the river—has been reas- 
sembled in the park and is open for inspection, as are 


Museum at Fort Clinch houses ancient guns used in Seminole War. 
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Visitors enjoy thrill of exploring gigantic caves at Marianna Park. 


the gun pits erected by the Confederates during the 
Civil War to prevent the Union forces from using the 
nearby river. 

Seven miles southeast of Panama City Beach is St. 
Andrews state park comprising 1,000 acres—mainly 
beach—and largely undeveloped. The gulf coast of 
the Florida panhandle is noted for its beautiful sand 
beaches, and St. Andrews is well supplied with this 
commodity. Another park of a similar nature is Santa 
Rosa, slightly larger, located seven miles southeast of 
Pensacola. 

In addition to the parks, there are several historic 
memorials which may be visited. These include the 
Olustee Battlefield on U. S. highway 90, commemorat- 
ing the greatest battle fought on Florida soil during 
the Civil War; the Confederate monument at De- 
Funiak Springs, also on U.S. 90; and the Battle of 
Marianna memorial at Marianna, likewise on U. S. 
90. Near Tallahassee are the Battle of Natural Bridge 
monument and the newest Florida state park, Killearn 
Gardens, developed as a private park by a great flower 
lover, Alferd B. Maclay, and dedicated to the state by 
his heirs in 1953. 

At Port St. Joe is the State Constitution Convention 
memorial, a twelve-acre park off U. S. highway 98. 

If you think Florida is just one expanse of fancy 
hotels and private beaches, spend your next trip there 
by visiting some of the free state parks. You'll leave 
with a new picture of this paradisial peninsula. @ 
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HEN YOI lands at the La Pz 
Bolivia, airport, you are still at an altr 
tude of 13,400 feet, higher than most 


private planes in the U. S. go. The experience is 
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the first of many unusual facets Bolivia reveals 
to her guests with/equanimity. 

La Paz, only 1,000 feet below its airport, is a 
modern city of 250,000. On the side streets, how 
ever, Indians in native dress still drive then 
liamas as their ancestors did centuries ago. The 
markets, run for and by Indians, are a bonanza 
for the traveler who wishes to purchase authentic 
craftware that was designed for use rather thai 
for tourist trade. 

Modern hotels serve as headquarters from 
which side trips might be made to Lake Titicaca 
to visit the Indian shrine at Copacabana anc 
fish for 35-pound trout. And in a few hours you 
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fountains, is a snare. Reclining on 
a bench listening to the soft re- 
corded Latin American airs floating 
over the plaza or to a band concert 
in the stand makes you want to re- 
main here and forget the rest of 
Bolivia. 

From Cochabamba, roads and 
rails lead east to Santa-Cruz and 
the Chaco, west of Oruro and the 
tin mines, south to Sucre—the legal 
capital—and Potosi, on the moun- 
tain of silver, where you look down 
at planes flying by. 

A favorite motor trip is east to 
‘Todos Santos in the lowlands. Leav- 
ing Cochabamba, the road winds 
up the valley, passing through 
quaint Indian villages. Climbing 
steadily it crosses the Eastern cor- 


dillera through a snow covered 
pass at 16,000 feet. Then it im- 
mediately plunges down, hugging 


the canyon walls. From the snow- 
covered mountains down through 
the bleak alto-plano into the tem- 
perate tree-covered valleys of the 
yungas where plantations of cof- 
fee, citrus fruits, coca and bananas 
thrive, is only a matter of a few 
hours. 

Dropping still further, the drip- 
ping rain forests of the eastern 
slopes are encountered, followed by 
the hot and humid Amazon jungle 
at Todos Santos. A distance of only 
125 miles, mostly vertical, has been 
traversed to reach the two extremes 
in Bolivia. The road ends at Todos 
Santos, a typical jungle town of 
adobe and split bamboo houses. 


To the east and west lie unbroken 
jungle, while north flows the 
Chapare, one of the most remote 
tributaries of the Amazon. 

Back in Cochabamba the next 
day, plans are made to continue 
your trip across Bolivia to Brazil. 
Indians wrapped in their ponchos 
and holding their llamas and bur- 
ros stand stolidly by in the early 
morning chill as the plane thunders 
off for Trinidad. Spiraling upward 
and northeasterly, its soon flying 
between ragged peaks sticking up 
through a sea of billowy white 
clouds. 

Gradually, the clouds thin out 
and instead of mountains there is 
un unbroken carpet of green forests 
laced with brown meandering 
streams thousands of feet below. 
The plane starts to descend at about 
the same time the forest begins to 
show patches of yellow grassland. 
Suddenly, all is pampa below, with 
just a few solitary clumps of palms 
scattered here and there. 

Landing on a fenced-off airport 
and stepping out of the plane, you 
are taken back by the brilliant sun 
and blast of hot air hitting you. 
Trinidad, with its white adobe 
houses and red-tile roofs extending 
over the earthern sidewalks, its 
palm-studded plaza and weathered 
cathedral, has changed very little 
since colonial days. Electric lights, 
at night only, generated by a wood- 
burning steam plant, constitute the 
major concession to modernism. 

Horses and mounted men give 


Todos Santos Road is engineering marvel rising in spots to 16,000 feet over hilly terrain. 
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Trinidad the flavor of an early U. 
S. cattle town. Being the capital 
of the cattle country, it contains 
numerous shops selling locally-made 
leather goods, both crocodile and 
steer, as well as pistols and carbines. 

The hotels, although plain, are 
clean and serve steak three ti 
a day. An interesting side-u 
horse is to the Indian scl 
Casarabe. Here Bolivian e 
are working with Indian 
brothers are still roaming y 
unclothed in the jungle a 
travel to the east. The local 
occasionally runs a story of 
dian raid on one of the outlying 
ranches. 

At Trinidad, you leave the main 
and direct route to Brazil and fly 
northwest over the pampa to San 
Borja. Arriving at the burned-over 
airport—to discourage stock from 
grazing on it—you are met by an 
airline agent who offers each pas- 
senger a horse to ride to town. 
Baggage is piled on an ox cart and 
follows the parade into town. San 
Borja is a small replica of Trini- 
dad, minus the electric lights. In 
the-earthen-floor hotel, hammocks 
instead of beds are used for sleep- 
ing. Before turning in, articles 
needed for the next three days are 
selected and excess baggage loaded 
on an ox cart leaving that night. 

Early the following morning, 
preparations are made to ride 
across country to Rurrenabaque 
on the Rio Beni. After the Spanish 
saddle, which is nothing more than 
a plain wooden stock, is cinched, 
your extra clothes, mosquito net, 
hammock and blanket are ar- 
ranged evenly on the saddle. A 
soft leather cover goes over this 
and is cinched tight. Saddle bags 
containing personal effects are 
thrown on, machette, canteen and 
lariat secured, and you are ready 
for the trail. 

Trotting out of town in the cool 
crisp dawn, you wonder why this 
is called the tropics. A few hours 
later you know. The road has de- 
generated into a dusty trail and, 
except for a few slow-moving herds 
heading toward town, there is no 
life in the expansive knee-high yel- 
low grassland. 

A stop for lunch is made in an 
island of trees beside a clear spring. 
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Highland Indians, whose ancestry goes back 
thousands of years, hold many fiestas at La Paz. 


Horses are unsaddled and tied out 
to graze while hammocks are 
strung for the siesta. Looking up 
into the quivering green roof, you 
will probably see a sloth slowly 
working his way upside down 
through the intertwining limbs. 

Late afternoon, horses are sad- 
dled and the journey continues. 
After their rest they are frisky and 
eat up the leagues in a comfortable 
lope. Groups of pampa deer, in- 
terrupted in their feeding, dash 
to one side, then stop and gaze 
curiously as the horses go by. Rid- 
ing close to the scattered islands of 
trees, flocks of brilliantly colored 
parrots circle raucously overhead 
and monkeys chatter from high in 
the trees at being disturbed. 

Suddenly, the pampa is bathed 
in a soft pink hue as the sun drops 
behind the distant snow-topped 
Andes. Invariably, the Indian guide 
brings out his reed flute and plays 
the same melancholy tunes as the 
highland Indians do while herd- 
ing their llamas home at the close 
of day. The creaking of leather 
and the swish of grass are the only 
other sounds heard in the deepen- 
ing twilight. 
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Wheeling through a corral, the 
horses are brought up short in 
front of an adobe estancia. Dinner 
of steak, eggs, rice, plantains, cheese 
and cafe con leche is served on a 
rough table by candlelight. Stand- 
ing in the shadows are the children, 
eager for a look at the visitors. 
Hammocks are strung in another 
room and sleep is quickly intro- 
duced hy the lowing of cattle and 
the profusion of other blending 


sounds found only on the pampa. 

The highlight of the next day 
is a race across country with a rhea, 
the South American ostrich. Cross- 
ing an arroye at noon combines a 
swim and a bath with a small-scale 
rodeo. All gear and baggage is put 
in a canoe and ferried across. Then, 
mounting the horses bareback, a 
tussle begins until they are in the 
water and swimming for the other 
side. 


Cable cars are used to span Amazon River where Andean Road meets jungle lowlands. 
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While all this is going on, one 
of the men is standing on the bank 
with his carbine in case an inquis- 
itive crocodile should show up. 
Generally they stay clear of fording 
areas because of the noise and con- 
fusion. Lunch is eaten on the far 
bank while the horses dry. 

Late afternoon, the trail winds 
into Reyes, a small cattle town 
only a day from the river. In front 
of the cantina is the ox cart with 
the heavy baggage. Traveling all 
night and with changes of oxen, 
the cart has kept pace with the 
horses. By tomorrow morning it 
will be in Rurrenabaque. 

The first half of the following 
day is on the pampa, but grad- 
ually trees begin to encroach and 
the trail is soon deep in the jungle. 
Riding down the narrow green 
corridor, with huge trees filtering 
out the sunlight, reminds you of 
an endless winding tunnel. The 
horses begin to sniff and pull at 
the reins and, rounding a turn, 
you see why. Ahead is a collection 
of unpainted wooden and adobe 
houses lining a grassy lane leading 
down to the river. This is Rurren- 
abaque. 

The village nestles beside the 
river and at the foot of the first 
range of the Andes. Fresh beef and 
dairy products combined with trop- 
ical fruits and fish make it an epi- 
cure’s delight. Shooting wild pig 
and jaugar for their skins, panning 
gold, raising horses, and producing 
quinine and coffee are the major 
pre-occupations of the inhabitants. 

As much as you would like to 
linger in Rurrenabaque, there is 


Wood-burning steam launches cruising Amazon 
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still an 800-mile river trip ahead 
and, as it is the dry season, a canoe 
will be used part of the way. The 
canoe, a large hollowed-out log, 
has a small palm-leaf shelter amid- 
ships for the passengers. Two pad- 
dlers in the bow and a helmsman 
in the stern furnish the power. 

Shoving off at dawn, the canoe 
heads for mid-stream where the 
current is swift. The jungle from 
Rurrenabaque to Port Cavinas, 
where a transfer will be made to 
a launch, is called El Deserto. Due 
to the lack of rubber or Brazil nut 
trees, there are no settlements and, 
except for a few wandering bands 
of Chama Indians, the area is de- 
void of habitation. 

Moving quietly downstream is 
like passing through a zoo and 
aviary combined. Otters pop their 
heads out of the water for a quick 
look, tapirs surprised while feed- 
ing along shore whistle as they 
charge inland, wild pigs rooting 
on the banks ignore the canoe, mon- 
keys scold from the trees while 
parrots and dazzling birds of all 
sizes are so common they scarcely 
rate a glance the second day. 

The huge dirty-grey crocodiles 
with gaping teeth-studded jaws lie 
on the white sand playas and only 
slither into the water when the 
canoe approaches shore. A fire is 
built away from the water and bed 
rolls are spread out on the sand. 
Mosquito nets are rigged over the 
beds and serve as air-conditioned 
tents. 

Meals seem to taste so much 
better around a fire in the early 
morning or cool of the evening. 


are important part of region's economy. 


To supplement the river diet of. 
rice, plantains, duck or fish, and 
turtle-eggs, the boys go inland for 
wild pig and heart of palm. Trop- 
ical fruits round out the menu. 

The trip to Port Cavinas should 
take about four days. Cavinas, an 
Indian mission run by the Amer- 
ican Maryknoll Fathers, is the limit 
of navigation for the wood-burning, 
steam launches in the dry season. 
From here on down the river, there 
are numerous barracas and _ al- 
though you will see less wildlife 
you will see an important aspect 
of the rubber and Brazil nut indus- 
try of Bolivia. 

The launch travels night and day 
and, as there are no cabins, ham- 
mocks are hung near the rail so 
that you might recline in them 
during the day and watch the jun- 
gle roll by. Stops are made to cut 
fuel wood and to pick up cargo. 
The boat is always filled with the 
regular passengers as well as people 
riding between stops and others 
just visiting. The arrival of a 
launch is a big event. 

Riberalto, 100 miles above the 
mouth of the Rio Beni, is the 
largest town in the Bolivian Ama- 
zon. Air service links it with the 
rest of Bolivia in a matter of hours, 
but by land it would take a mini- 
mum of six weeks to reach La Paz. 
Several large trading companies 
and stores, a Saturday night movie 
and a mission hospital make it a 
metropolis, especially after a few 
weeks on the trail. 

An overnight run down river to 
Cachuela Esperanza, a_ private 
town, completes the boat trip. A 
two-hour drive by car across coun- 
try brings you out at Guayaram- 
erin on the banks of the Rio Mam- 
ore. Across the river is Guayaram- 
erin, Brazil, and the terminus of 
the wood-burning Maderia-Mam- 
ore Railroad that chugs for two 
days through the jungle to Porto 
Vhleo on the Amazon. 

Bolivia may be crossed in less’ 
than a day by scheduled airlines 
but, of course, much is missed. 
Practically every town and village 
has an air field, so a Bolivian trip 
may be as long and varied as the 
individual traveler desires. But re- 
gardless how you travel, you will 
find Bolivia excitingly unique. 
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BY ROSALINE REDWOOD 


N MY PACIFIC wanderings, I have discovered that the sort of idyllic isle you 

dream about is invariably off the beaten track, far away from the European 

centers. At the same time, with the main Pacific groups today linked by 
air and sea routes, it is a simple matter to stop over at one of the capital towns, 
and, from the security of hotel, arrange an unusual outback trip. If you are 
looking for an idyllic isle that vies with any dream place, then try Savai’i, the 
largest but least known island in Western Samoa. 

From New Zealand I traveled to Apia, capital of Western Samoa, on board 
the modern passenger and cargo ship Tofua, at a cost of $125, first-class for the 
1,560-mile trip. For Americans who might prefer to make the Pacific starting 
point at Suva, Fiji, the fare by sea is $70.00 for the 645-mile route, with air rates 
slightly higher. Good hotel accommodations were arranged for me at Apia for 
$5.25 per day, and here I waited for two weeks while the local trading firm 
of Morris, Hedstrom Ltd., completed arrangements for my trip to Savai’i where 
I was to stay with their native representative, a highly respected Samoan who 
could speak English and who was to act as host, guide and interpreter. This 
service was to cost me $2.80 per day inclusive during my stay in the native 
village. My sea fare to Savai'i cost under $3.00. 

On a tiny Diesel-engine launch, I left Apia for the 
voyage across the narrow strait which lies between the TRAVEL’S 
better known island of Upolu, and the more remote ISLAND IDYLL 
Savai'l, and for four more hours we cruised along the 
lovely jungled coastline of this Samoan isle. Grey- 


blue mountains and feathery cocoanut 
loomed against the flaming red of a tropical sunset 
as we turned into a gold-rimmed bay. Everything 
seemed warm and colorful, and there was a snowy frill 
of foam where it washed a yellow strip of sandy beach. 


palms 


As we dropped anchor, an out-rigger canoe came 
alongside. The native captain dropped my suitcase 
into it, and I gathered that this was my destination. 
The native passengers on board all craned their necks 
to get a last glimpse of the lone white passenger as 
I stepped into the light craft. 

As we paddled shorewards, skimming smoothly over 
the calm seas, I found myself looking down into fan- 
tastically beauuful coral gardens growing in the 
crystal clear reef waters. There was fine violet-uipped 
coral. branching delicately up from the ocean bed 
alongside bright red and pink spikes of color. Flat 
spongy brown, grey and blue masses offset clusters 
of snow-white leaves with sharply serrated edges. I 
saw gaudy butterfly fish mingling flightly with vivid 
black-and-yellow-striped creatures, and shoals of tiny 
red, blue and gold fishes darted boldly in and out 


Waterfalls are ample in Suvai'i's vivid forests. 


of coral crevices. Even the sluggish reef eels were 
gayly spotted. 

Our canoe grounded on a beach below the loveliest 
native village I had ever seen. Here at Savai'i I was 
told that the ancient Polynesian culture is better 
preserved than anywhere else in the world, and the 
native homes must surely be among the finest in the 
Pacific, 

Even from a distance I could smell the heady fra- 
grance of the frangipanis which spread their shade 
above the brown-thatched roofs of the native homes 
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Natives built gigantic Cathedral by carrying stones across island. 


or fales. Some of these open-framework homes were 
oval, some beehive-shaped and there were both single 
and double-storied types. The round supporting beams 
were laced together with miles of cocoanut hemp, and 
the roofs were thatched with sugar-cane. Polished 
black stones were built into the terraced bases of the 
houses, the height depending on the social status of 
the owner. No one would dare to build a higher 
foundation than that of the village chief. 

I could look right through these neat native houses 
where families ate, worked and slept in full view of 
their neighbors. Later, when I was invited into various 
houses, I found that there were blinds, woven from 
palm leaves and strung in sections from the roof, 
which could be lowered during a storm. And clean 
flax mats were spread on the floor which was layered 
with broken coral. 

The tropical flowers and shrubs fascinated me. 
There were great clumps of a shiny yellow plant, like 
an exotic kind of flax, which decked most of the black 
stone bases. And a slender species of hibiscus shrub 
in red, yellow and orange, bent floral boughs above 
latticed doorways. There were masses of crotons with 
their multi-colored foliage running from cream and 
pale yellow shades into heavy reds and rich purples. 
And here and there the fiery poinsettia plashed its 
crimson glory against the brown walls and roofs of 
the fales. Some house-proud wives had threaded hibis- 
cus blooms onto bare branches and stuck them into 
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the stonework beside their doors, and at first glance 
I thought the brilliant arrangement was a new kind 
of shrub. The brief life of the hibicus blooms bothered 
me. Every morning they were renewed, fresh and dewy, 
and every night the fragile petals were closed tightly 
in death. 

The native trader, and his wife, with whom I was 
to stay, welcomed me warmly, offering gracious words 
and the kindly hospitality of their humble home. I 
slept in an old four-poster iron bed which was elegantly 
draped with a torn lace curtain and a mosquito net. 
» It was spread with sheets and a high pile of flax mats 
softened the springless mattress. It was actually a very 
comfortable bed. My host’s daughter slept quietly on a 
flax mat on the floor beside my bed, possibly to keep 
me from feeling lonely. 

In the morning I was handed a new American towel, 
obviously obtained from the trading store for my 
benefit. And then I was conducted to a concrete-floored 
closet where water overflowed from a wooden tub. I 
was supplied with a small bowl and shown how to 
throw the water over myself. Once I learned the art of 
pitching the water in the right direction, it wasn’t a 
bad kind of shower. Fortunately, in this hot climate, 
water is plentiful and clean. 

In Samoa it is the custom for guests to be served 
first, and I always ate alone from a table, no doubt 


used on special occasions for part-European traders 
who called there. The food at Savai’i is still cooked 
in earth ovens, lined with heated stones and covered 
over with leaves and then earth piled on top. The 
vegetables, fish and meats were delicious and I enjoyed 
the meals served in this humble Savai’i home much 
more than those I had eaten in quality tropical hotels. 
There was a variety of starchy root vegetables and 
Samoan cabbage, which is a tender concoction of 
leaves stuffed with grated cocoanut and steamed in the 
earth. I drank lime juice from painted imported tum- 
blers, while a gentle island girl stood beside me 
replacing empty glass plates with laden ones. 

Later, I glimpsed the family sitting on the floor 
of a nearby fale enjoying what was left of the food 
first served to me. They ate with their fingers and 
drank from cocoanut-shell cups. Islanders here have 
only two meals a day, one about 11:00 a.m. and the 
other after evening prayer when a bell calls the vil- 
lagers to daily worship. This, of course, does not apply 
to white guests. 

The handsome young village chief, who was school 
inspector as well as choir-master for Savai’i, escorted 
me to the meeting house. It was packed with people, 
and all the elders shook hands solemnly with me and 
murmured unintelligible Samoan greetings. I was 
given the seat of honor, right under the village radio. 


Because island of Suvai'i has so many narrow trails leading to its deeply-built jungle villages, horseback is only way to travel inland. 
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ie pom of oad ies eee were 
ng in a rock pool, the subjects fled, 
terror. The trader laughed heartily and 
hey think it is a gun!” He shouted some- 
g the Samoan language, and in a matter of mo- 
half the village was scrambling madly to be in 
€ Bie that, I had to exercise real cunning 
m™ pees warily if I wanted any natural 
spread that I wanted pictures 

nted to be taken. 
a little English dashed 
take his mother's photo- 
sht, “She died yester- 
way and returned with a group of 
a light tapa-cov ered body at my 
pee of the sun, and the earnest 


my best chic te ipokoaea eee 
and then we always have my mother!” 
‘the famous black lava fields of Savai’i 
: trader told me that no one tried to cross them 
ae the great cracks and chasms were dan- 
1s ary. He took me to a solitary stone 
ae ee hich the lava had freakishly flowed. 

v out of the rotted floor and purple convol- 
; cracked walls. Pointing to the 
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was a big village here, but the people worked in their 

taro gardens on Sunday, and God destroyed their 
village, pouring out lava from the mountain above us. 
All He left was His church.” I was shown the remark- 
able “Virgin’s Grave” where, strangely enough, the 
lava had flowed around the grave of a chief's daughter, 
the only opening for miles in a sea of black. Again 


the trader explained, “She was so pure that God left _ 
her grave uncovered.” Samoans are an intensely = 


people. : 

In one far back village 1 was riding beneath ‘leafy 
breadfruit trees when I looked up to see two magnifi- 
cent domes towering against the clear blue sky. Their 
startling splendor made me wonder dazedly if they 
were real. A mighty cathedral here looked fantastic in 
a setting of thatched huts and breadfruit trees. An — 
aged, white-bearded priest came down the wide steps 
to greet me, and as I gazed in awe at the vast interior 
with its exquisite French-modeled figures ot the Virgin 
Mary and Christ, the gentle old Father explained, 
“We've been building it for eleven years. It is not 
finished yet.” Since there is not even a wheel-barrow 
in this remote region, all the building material had to 
be carried in baskets from the beach some distance 
away. Lime was made from burnt coral, and rocks and 
sand, with some imported cement, formed the main 
materials. Samoa has many beautiful churches, mostly 
not quite finished, but this was the loveliest of all. 

Sometimes when I was fishing in the outrigger 
canoes, or when I was passing through a village, I 
glimpsed blue-black markings on the bodies of the men, 
and I learned that the ancient custom of tattooing is 
still carried out in Savai'i. The pattern entirely covers 
the lower part of the body to just below the knees, 
and it explains why an early voyager who visited this 
place, described Samoans as “wearing black lace pants.” 
That was before missionaries introduced clothes. In 
the intricate designs which did resemble black lace, 
I could trace figures like centipedes, birds flying, waves 
and blocked-in patterns. No two designs are ever alike, 
and the artist works with a bone comb which has 
sharp teeth to pierce the flesh. I was told that once 
many youths died from loss of blood and poisoning 
during the painful operation, but today an antiseptic 
is mixed with the paint, which is merely soot made 
from the burning of lama nuts. 

I was surprised to find a cricket pitch in every 
village, and I watched boys making cricket balls from 
freshly tapped rubber fluid, spread out in strips to dry, 
and then rolled tightly into pure rubber balls. The 
entire village joins in the game, which is fast and 
furious and may last for a week or more. 

When it was time to leave, the chief presented me 
with his own fine tapa cloth, his gentle wife thrust 
beautifully woven bark skirts into my arms and the 
trader loaded me with flax mats. When I tried to thank 
ee they merely said, “It is our custom.” @ 
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for baiting the biggest: 


a / BAHAMAS 


ESPITE the Bahamas’ reputation as the site of some of 

the world’s most famous gilt-edged fishing clubs, an- 

gling in these semi-tropical waters needn't be a rich 
man’s sport. On the contrary, increasing hordes of budget- 
conscious American visitors are finding that they can enjoy 
some’ of the world’s best game-fishing at rates comfortably 
within pocketbok reach. At Nassau, for example, fishing boats 
are chartered at $50.00 a day. This is a charge which covers 
the services of a skilled captain and 
mate, the boat’s fuel, baits and, if 
needed, rods, 
reels and 
lines. 


Wary, elusive Bonefish often give angler's 
skill tough test before they can be netted. 
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Light tackle lets fishermen enjoy scrappiness of small Bluefin tuna. 


While this amount can deliver a fair-sized jolt to 
the average man’s purse, there’s no law saying that 
a fishing trip be restricted to just one angler. The 
boats can handle four fishermen handsomely. With 
an average of two fighting chairs, this means that a 
group of four men splits up into doubles and share 
chair time. 

More important, they're sharing that $50.00 bill, 
which means that each fisherman is getting a full 
day on the tropical waters of the Bahamas for only 
$12.50. Only extras are their box lunches at around 
$1.50 each, and whatever refreshments they want to 
bring along. 

Armed with his favorite rod and reel or wielding 
tackle furnished by his guide, today’s seeker of ad- 
venture finds it aplenty on the sea lanes that once 
bore the treasure fleets of Spain. Out where the ocean 
is the color of midnight blue and the bottom lies a 
full mile down, he will tangle with the bulky Blue 
Marlin or the Mighty Mako, two fish that like plenty 
of fin room. 

On the reefs, where skeletons of foundered treas- 
ure ships le in coral-encrusted coffins, he will meet the 
sturdy Amberjack. In quiet, secluded, sand-floored 
coves where pirates careened their rakish crafts for 
repairs, he can stalk the wary bonefish. 

Along the “drop-off” where the great and little 
Bahama banks perch precariously on the edge of the 
ocean’s depths, are White Marlin, Sailfish, Green 
and Golden-hued Dolphin, hard-hitting Wahoo and 
muscular Bonito. 

The “Drop-Offs” are the favorite fishing grounds 
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of Bahamian guides, who, better than anybody, know 
that action along the rips of the reef’s edge can be 
fast and furious. Fishing such areas is like dragging 
a hook through the middie of a piscatorial grab bag. 
The angler ‘never knows what to expect from one 
minute to the next. 

Any of a dozen different species of ocean-going 
gamesters may charge his bait when he is least pre- 
motel for it. The quarry might be Torpedo-Shaped 
Albacore-Tuna of 12 to 15 pounds, a slashing Bar- 
racuda of 20 to 25 pounds or a heavy-hitting Alhson 
Tuna of 60 to 80 pounds. 

Best of all, fish in a striking mood will take the 
bait of a beginner as readily as that of a veteran. 
Granted the indiscriminate luck that comes to novice 
and expert alike, the fish may be of record weight. 
The odds against this happening are not as long as 
one might think. 

The current charts of the International Game Fish 
Association list 55 world records established in the 
Bahamas. These are scattered through seven classes 
of Tackle and cover thirteen species of fish. Twenty 
of these records were established in 1953, most of 
them replacing global marks set the previous year. = 
The excellent showings were not confined to mascu- ~ 
line anglers, either. Women, holding 30 of the 55 rec- : 
ords, have proved themselves to be adept in subduing | 
salt-water gamefish of all weights and species from ~ 
Bonefish to Blue Marlin. ; 

The Bahamas, with some 70,000 square miles of 
fishing waters, offer a number of red-hot angling 
areas where accommodations of the most modern type 
can be had. 

Among these, Cat Cay and Bimini, 50 miles east 
of Miami: West End, Grand Bahama, 60 miles across 
the Gulf Stream from Palm Beach; and Walker Cay, 
100 miles Northeast of Palm Beach, on the Western 
Edge of the Bahamas banks, are the best known. 

These spots can be reached easily by planes from 
Miami, Fort Lauderdale or West Palm Beach. Flights 
take but 25 minutes to Cat Cay, Bimini and West End © 
and 60 minutes to Walker Cay. 

For Central and Eastern Bahamas fishing resorts— 
Andros Island, Abaco and Eleuthera—Nassau is the | 
Gateway. Flights from the Capital City of the Bahamas 
to these Out Islands angling grounds are conducted ~ 
by Bahamas Airways on regular schedules. 4 

Chief among these angling centers are Bang Bang — 
Club, 56 miles "South went of Nassau: Andros Town on ~ 
Fresh Creek, 40 miles west by south of Nassau; Green — 
Turtle Cay, Abaco, 110 miles North of the Gateway 
City; and the various settlements of Eleuthera— 
Spanish Wells, Harbour Island, Governor’s Harbour 
and Rock South—40 to 50 miles East of Nassau. 
Flights average less than 30 minutes each way from 
Nassau to Andros and Eleuthera Points and about an 
hour to Green Turtle Cay. a 
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The Bahamas Development Board maintains a fish- 
ing Information Bureau in the Boyle Building, 
Nassau, to assist anglers in planning Bahamas fishing 
trips. 

All in all, you'll find your bait in the Bahamas 
brings up the best. 


Facts and Figures:for Fishermen 
AMBERJACK (10 to 20 LBS.) 

Over reefs having considerable sandy areas dotted 
with coral heads. November to May. Live baits most 
effective. Fish by drifting or from anchored boat. 
Trolling or casting with artificial lures will work at 
times. 

OCEANIC BONITO (5 to 10 LBS.) 

Offshore along edges of deep reefs or in true ocean. 
April through August. Trolling with feathers or small 
strip baits. Excellent light tackle quarry. 

ATLANTIC SAILFISH (10 to 50 LBS.) 

Offshore, occasionally coming in over deep reefs 
along tide rips. December through April. ‘Trolling 
from outriggers or flat lines with whole Balao, Mullet 
or strips cut from Bonito, Dolphin or Mackerel. 
Occasionally will take artificial lures, particularly 
pork rind strips. 

BLUE MARLIN (100 to 400 LBS.) 

Deep water, particularly along the edges of tide 
rips or wide weed slicks. May through July best. 
Heavy tackle, 24- to 39-thread line, and whole baits 
such as large Balao or Mullet; small (2 to 4 pounds) 
Bonefish, Bonito, Dolphin, Jack or Mackerel. 

BLUEFIN TUNA (200 to 500 LBS.) 

Found along the edge of the reefs and sometimes 
well in on the bank. May and June. Whole Mullet 
or large feather jugs, heavy tackle. 


Surf fishing along Bahama shorelines is popular sport with tourists. 
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BONEFISH (2 to 8 LBS.) 


Over tidal flats and shallow weed banks. Year 
around. Casting live Shrimp, Crabs or cut Conch. 
Also can be taken on spinning tackle with Bucktail 
lures and on fly casting outfits with streamer flies. 

DOLPHIN (2 to 20 LBS.) 

Offshore waters. February through May. Excellent 
light tackle (6- to 9-thread) game. Can be taken 
trolling with feathers, small Balao or strip baits. 
When in a school the boat can be stopped and the 
fish taken plug casting, spinning or fly casting with 
artificial lures. 


Fishing boats at $50.00 a day mean only $12.50 each for deep-sea quartet. 


KINGFISH (5 to 15 LBS.) 
Along the edge of outer reefs and in deep holes 


or pockets well in on reefs. April through July. 

Trolling with feathers, strip baits, whole Balao or 

drifting with live Pilchards, Goggle Eyes, Runners 

or small Jacks. Can be taken plug casting or spinning 

with sinking lures when a school is located. 
WAHOO (15 to 40 LBS.) 

On or along the edge of deep outer reefs. November 
into March. Light to medium tackle, trolling with 
feathers trailing a strip of cut bait or with whole 
Balao. 

WHITE MARLIN (50 to 80 LBS.) 

Deep water but straying in on outer reefs. February 
through April. Light to medium tackle (9- to 15- 
thread line). Whole Balao, Mullet, small Jacks or 
Runners or strip baits from Bonito, Dolphin or 
Mackerel. 

YELLOWFIN TUNA (20 to 70 LBS.) 

Also known as Allison Tuna. Found well off-shore. 
April through August. Trolling with strip baits trail- 
ing from a heavy feather. Medium to medium-heavy 
tackle (15- to 24-thread) . 

BARRACUDA (5 to 15 LBS.) 

Everywhere—deep water, over reefs, in Bays, Cuts, 
Creeks and on Shallow flats. Year round. Trolled 
baits, natural or artificial; Live Baits, drifted or cast, 
plug casting, spinning and fly casting. @ 
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BY JIMMY WALKE 
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HE MODERN TRAVELER is hav- 

ing a rough time of it. The 

secret and mysterious corners 

of the globe all have been discov- 

ered, hung with Coca Cola signs, 

and offered to all on a ten-day tour. 

Mr. Livingstone would have to 

work at it these days to stay away 

from Stanley. The African jungle 

r. is so crowded, Hollywood camera 

crews are hard put to keep from 

photographing each other. Planes 

< crossing regularly at the North 

Pole are creating a traffic problem. 

And climbing parties have prac- 

; tically transformed the summits of 

Po the Himalayas into Boy Scout 
oe camps. 

The lack of virgin territory on 
the surface of the earth has turned 
hordes towards undersea explora- 
tion and, more recently, cave ad- 
venturing. 

Spelunking, the sport, and spele- 
ology, the science, have been gain- 
ing in popularity as more people 
realize that a fabulous world lies 
right under their feet—a world as 
different and beautiful as the cra- 
ters of the moon. 

In Texas, cave activity is espe- 
cially rewarding because here are 
situated unique caves, unlike any- 
thing else in the country. The 
Devil’s Sinkhole, near Rocksprings, 
is a phenomenon of Nature as im- 
pressive in its way at the Grand 
Canyon. It’s a huge, abrupt hole 
in the ground, with sides that 
swoop down for incredible dis- 
tances. There’s an underground 
mountain with proportions that 
startle a man’s senses. It isn’t beau- 
tiful, but instead it has an over-all 
malevolent appearance like a great 
festering sore in the skin of the 
earth. 

In my descent into The Devil's 
Sinkhole, I was lowered by a single 
rope attached to a parachute har- 
ness. I eased my weight off the lip 
of the hole and could actually feel 
the presence of an awful gulf be- 
neath my legs as I began to drop 
through space, as fragile as a spider 
ona slender strand of web. The 
walls of the pit were hung with 
weathered, discolored formations, 
draped with funereal greens of 
moss and lichens. The fluttering 
of bats in sudden flight completed 
the picture of desolation and con- 
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vinced me that the place was well 
named. The rock walls rushed past 
my face until I neared the bottom. 
Then my descent slowed and I fi- 
nally felt the good firmness of 
ground beneath my feet. 

In exploring the Sinkhole, I 
came upon an underground lake 
with water aln-ost clear as air. It is 
thought to be nearly 100 feet deep. 
Plans are being made to explore its 
depths with aqua-lungs in the hope 
of discovering a syphon leading to 
another great cavern. 

Texas has the greatest bat caves 
in the U. S. Ney, Bracken, and Frio 
Caves are especially known for 
their bat populations which num- 
ber between twenty and thirty mil- 
lions in each cave. The evening 
flights of bats from these caves are 
a sight worth traveling miles to see. 

Emerging in an almost solid 
stream, they pour from the ground 
like smoke in a seemingly unend- 
ing column. The flights usually 
start about an hour or two before 
dark and continue far into the 
night. Hawks and owls gather each 
evening to take advantage of the 
opportunity to catch an easy meal. 
Coons, skunks and other small car- 
nivora are also on hand to pounce 
on bats that are knocked down in 
flight. 

Watching the whirling column 
of bats funnel out of the Bracken 
Cave one evening, I was struck with 
the hypnotic quality of their move- 
ment and the attraction it had for 
me. 

Cautiously, I moved toward the 
cave entrance, wondering at the 
sensation a person might experi- 
ence standing in the path of their 
wild flight into the night. I reached 
the outer edge of the whirling mass, 
hesitated, then stepped in, marvel- 
ling at the manner in which the 
tiny flying animals avoided striking 
me. But the bats numbered in the 
millions and, with the thick con- 
centration at the cave’s entrance, 
it was impossible to stay long with- 
out a collision. 

A creature hit my back with sur- 
prising force. I bit my lip, deter- 
mined not to scream. I was stand- 
ing in the thick of them, in the 
vortex of a living tornado that 
roared with the noise of a waterfall. 

Another creature struck my chest 
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and clung to me with his claws. We 
looked at each other for a moment 
before I gathered nerve enough to 
pick him off and release him into 
the air. A second later, a bat flung 
himself hard into my face and I 
forgot my resolve to be brave as I 
screamed with unreasoning terror. 

For the biologist, Texas caves 
offer a variety of animal life which 
are worth studying. Cave crickets, 
scorpions, cave spiders, and similar 
small insects are common. Ezell’s 
Cave near San Marcos is famous for 
a species of blind salamander called 
Typhlomolge rathbuni. Scientists 
from thousands of miles away have 
traveled there for the chance to 
capture one of these rare specimens. 

Some caves are known to be 
snake dens and are attractive to 
herpetologists for that reason. At 
this point, I should make it clear 
that I’m not one of the tribe which 
goes in for such activities as seeking 
out diamond-back rattlers in nar- 
row crawlways so tight it’s necessary 
to remove your helmet to squeeze 
through. Once, I made a special 
half-day trip to visit a cave which I 
was told might be _ interesting. 
When I arrived at the entrance, I 
found a fat old rattler curled up in 
the cool shade just inside. He had 
squatter’s rights and I was no claim 
jumper 

I’d heard too many stories about 
people contesting a cave with a rat- 
tler only to discover suddenly that 
they were surrounded by dozens of 
snakes. The only solution in a situ- 
ation of this nature is to remain 
perfectly still, all day if necessary, 
unutl the rattlers decide to go away. 
I left the cave and haven’t been 
back since. 

All sorts of small animals make 
dens in caves. I’m the type who 
would rather study my zoology 
from in front of the bars of a zoo 
instead of in the tight darkness of 
a remote crawlway. I can’t forget 
the time I was in the lead of a small 
party exploring a narrow passage 
deep into a cave. It was necessary 
to wriggle on our stomachs. My car- 
bide light shined on a few hairs 
which were caught on a sharp rock. 
I was surprised to ‘find animal evi- 
dence that far from the entrance. 
A few feet further I saw claw marks. 
Then a furry shape rushed at me. I 
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jumped and slid into reverse, kick- 


ing the man behind me in the face 
and tearing down several thousand 
years worth of formations in my 
panic to get out of there. 

The animal, apparently as fright- 
ened as I was, headed in the oppo- 
site direction. That’s cave zoology 
and you can have it. Sometimes it’s 
a wild cat, sometimes a skunk. 
Neither are attractive in close 
q uarters. 

Geologists, too, are studying vari- 
ous cave strata to get a more com- 
plete picture of what’s under the 
surface. 
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Spelunking in one of Texas’ unique caves 
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But most of the cave enthusiasts 
are only sketchily (if at all) inter- 
ested in the sciences. Rather, they 
are an adventurous group with the 
temperament of mountain climbers 
willing to risk something for the 
thrill of exploration, discovery, and 
a view of weird beauty. 

The casual visitor to Texas is 
likely to do his caving in one of 
the staté’s four commercial caverns, 
but the’ serious spelunker is de- 
pressed by marked trails and wired 
lighting. He'll get his kicks in some 
of the hundred or more wild caves 
located in the Edward’s Plateau. 


Nature gets pretty rugged in the 
limestone hills of this section and 
the wise spelunker knows the dan- 
gers and how to avoid them. He 
wears a helmet as a protection from 
falling rocks. He carries at least 
two light sources in case one should 
fail. One of the lights is always a 
flame type to test for “black damp,” 
bad air which can knock a caver 
unconscious before he realizes it. 
He never goes in a cave alone. He 
always tells someone on the surface 
when to expect him back. He is 
careful in places where the water 
level of an underground stream 


teyeals amazingly weird geological growths which are said to be millions of years old. 
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might suddenly rise and trap him. 
Perhaps even fatally. 

And since almost all the caves 
are in deer country, particular em- 
phasis must be given to securing 
the owner’s permission. No camp 
litter should be left inside the cave 
or on the surface after a group has 
visited a cave. 

A beginning spelunker must 
guard, most of all, against that im- 
pulse to pull down formations. In 
one minute he can destroy what 
required nature a million years to 
build. A formation grabber is the 
worst kind of sinner because he has 
ruined the place for all that follow 
after him. 

The novice can gradually learn 
the precautions and etiquette of 
spelunking by hard experience, but 
it’s much better to join an organ- 
ized group and absorb the knowl- 
edge painlessly. The University of 
Texas Speleological Society in Aus- 
tin is the only such club in the 
state, though other “grottos” are 
applying for charters. 

There are obvious advantages to 
belonging to the society, such as 
access to special equipment like 
cable ladders, tents, rubber boats, 
and other gear that individuals 
would hesitate to buy. The club is 
usually informed on the latest dis- 
coveries and has maps of most pre- 
viously explored caves. 

On a major expedition, members 
will be given jobs to do according 
to their abilities and_ interests. 
Those inclined toward — science 
work on their specialties while the 
adventurous members set out on 
exploration. Visitors on these trips 
are given a hearty welcome as long 
as they don’t insist on carving their 
initials along the stalagmites. 

I wasn’t nearly so smart when I 
began my caving experiences. 
Alone, I had located the small 
opening of a cave and I planned to 
squeeze inside to determine the ex- 
tent of it before returning to go 
through it properly. In the instant 
I squirmed through the narrow en- 
trance, I’d violated three prime 
rules: I had only one light, a flash- 
light; I had no buddy with me; I 
had told no one that I had gone in 
the cave. Each of these mistakes 
could be fatal. Combined, they 
were suicide. 
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Once inside, I was in a room 
large enough to stand and have 
space over my head. My flashlight 
swept the walls while I marveled 
at the glistening formations. Then 
I followed a passage, neglecting to 
mark my return route. From one 
room to another, JI climbed, 
crawled and scrambled with chil- 
dish. delight in discovering sights 
that could never be produced any- 
where but underground. 

Then my flashlight went out. I 
shook it, saw it flicker, and knew 
the bulb was loose. The darkness 
was absolute, like a feverish hand 
pressing on me. I was suddenly 
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aware of the immense silence 
broken only by my breathing and, 
from somewhere in the distance, 
the slow measured dripping of 
water. 

Slowly, I tried to feel my way 
out, but the irregular shape of for- 
mations seemed to leap at me, in- 
tent on knocking me senseless. I 
tried closing my eyes, but it made 
no difference. My sense of direction 
was gone. If I was to get out, I 
would have to fix my flashlight. 

It was a simple thing. I’d done it 
before and knew I could screw out 
the reflector, tighten the bulb, and 
it would work fine when I put it 
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Mining-type hats allow cave-combers to study odd types of underground strata easily. 


back together. But working in the 
dark can make an easy job vastly 
complicated. My fingers were like 
bananas. I managed to get the re- 
flector off and tighten the bulb but, 
as I began to reassemble it, I 
dropped a battery. 

Immediately, I was on my knees, 
searching. Apparently the battery 
had rolled away. I conquered the 
sudden fear that was tying me in 
knots. If I made a wrong move, I'd 
lose the battery forever. And that 
battery was my life. 

Carefully, I patted every inch of 
the clay floor. Unexpectedly, my 
fingertips touched the battery. It 
rolled away. I pounced after it des- 
perately and succeeded in grabbing 
it before it could roll into a pool of 
water. Holding it with elaborate 
care, I slipped the battery into the 
flashlight case and screwed on the 
reflector. 

I held my breath while I flipped 
the switch. It worked. I’d never 
seen anything as welcome as that 
beam of light. 

I was through exploring for the 
moment. I wanted to feel the sun 
on my face and hear a bird sing 
instead of the cave’s awful cold 
silence. But, because I’d failed to 
mark the way out, I was not sure 
if I was getting nearer the entrance 
or farther into the cave. During 
the half hour I furiously spent try- 
ing to find my way out, I dis- 
covered how formations are differ- 
ent from opposite sides. Coming 
in, I'd seen them one way. Going 
out, I was seeing a side which was 
not familiar. 

Then, miraculously, as my flash- 
light was weakening into a dull 
orange glow, I stumbled onto the 
exit. I rushed out, sweating all over 
and happy to be alive. 

Since then, I’ve explored dozens 
of caves, but never again recklessly 
or foolishly and always with a calm 
knowledge of the hazards. In this 
way, I’m becoming part of the vast 
group of individuals who call them- 
selves cavers-adventurers and scien- 
tists who want to experience new 
sensations in the wonderful world 
under ground. 

In Texas —and elsewhere — you 
too can seek out this subterranean 
splendor. @ 
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roamin’ the 
globe with 


RAVEL. 


pansion program. Foreign correspondents have been selected to 


Te MONTH, ‘TRAVEL makes another major move in its continual ex- 


dispatch late news and items of interest specifically written for 


Travecers. Their Datelines indi- 
cate broad coverage, too. The 
_ Copenhagen correspondent, for ex- 
ample, will rush reports on all 

three of the Scandinavian coun- 

tries. In thus assuring readers of 
fresh, on-the-spot accounts from 
its own correspondents, TRAVEL 
reaches a new peak in service to 
its growing audience. 


eet By Rosemary Divall 


‘October will be a month of 
~ pageantry and variety in Bermuda. 
~ Most colorful of events will be the 
arrival of the Colony’s new Govy- 
-ernor, Lt. Gen. Sir John Woodall, 
_K.B.E., C.B., M.C., who replaces 
Lt. Gen. Sir Alexander Hood, 
£G.B.E., K.C.B., K.C.0.V. The is- 
land will be decked out in cere- 
-monial dress, and all the pomp 
and circumstance of centuries-old 
tradition will attend Sir John’s 
installation as cameras click. . . 
other treat foreign to the eyes 
of tourists will be ane reconven- 
ing of Parliment. Visitors are 
invited to watch the splendid 
ceremonies attached to the wel- 
coming address of the Governor. 
During the past two years, sales 
entive groups have been making 
Bermuda their prize headquarters. 
is month, General PeNtiC win- 


to New York, where they will board 
the luxury liner Queen of Bermuda 
for meetings while en route to the 
fabulous Castle Harbor Hotel. 
Highlight of the holiday will be 
a calypso-tempoed all-day cruise on 
the Wilhelmina with a barbeque 
and swizzle stopover on Treasure 
Island. . . . The Princess Hotel, 
in addition to the American Plan, 
now offers the European Plan to 
its guests. Inauguration of this 
system fills a long-felt need for 
first-class hotel accommodations 
without being tied down to meals 
as with the American Plan... . 
A fairyland come to life can be 
experienced by lucky visitors to the 
new Oceanside Terrace at the El- 


_ bow Beach Surf Club. Here, the 


twinkling light of the candles, the 
sound of surf on sand, and lovable 
Ol!’ Man Moon, make it the most 
romantic spot to dine on charcoal 
broiled steaks and chops. Another 
drawing card is the request that 
men wear their comfortable attire— 
Bermuda shorts with long  stock- 
ings and jacket. On Sunday nights, 
you dance to the rhythm of a local 
Calypso band. . . . There is still 
time to enter the Annual Game 
Fishing Tournament before it 
closes on October 31. One of the 
many. places to hire a boat and 


. tackle is the Pompano Club, whose 


location makes it an ideal place 
to stop off for lunch or supper. 
Prizes will be awarded for the 


largest fish of each kind specified, 
from the gamest Bonefish to the 
marlin and tuna. 


bather who likes the sea without 
the surf, Bermuda’s newest cot- 
tage colony, Ariel Sands, has 
built a fine new swimming pool 


that fills with seawater. Here you 
can enjoy an invigorating swim 
without a worry of a wave.... 
The annual Bermuda Champion- 
ships Tournament under the aus- 
pices of the Bermuda Lawn and 
Tennis Club will be held at the 
Pembroke stadium October 10-16. 
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By Jean Gyory 

Sprightly success seen: Interna- 
tional Technical and Industrial — 
Exhibition at Charleroi 
until October 2. Although only in | 
its second year, event pulled par- 
ticipation by almost 1,000 firms 
from sixteen nations, including 
metallurgy companies in Luxem- 
bourg. . . . Little La Roche has 
set up a program to become the 


tourist capital of the Ardennes. __ 


Although war-wrecked, the vil- 


For the 
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lage has recovered rapidly and — s 
its 1,800 inhabitants intend re- 


viving folklore customs for ker-_ 
messes, holding music festivals 
and generally making “the best-_ 
lit city in Belgium” a visitor 
must. . 
Service has formed a network that 
provides a chauffeurless car in | 
every airport city so, if you want, 

you can fiy in and drive off any- 
time. . You’ll think eee 
is in Italy if you pause at La 
Cimbali Espresso Bar along the — 
shopping strip between Dam and ~ 

Muntsquare. You can have Es- — 


presso Cappuccino or Pana Mon- a4 


tata that smacks of Rome. - Ress 
opened following repairs completed 
at the beginning of summer, the— 
Wellington Museum at Waterloo” 
presents a unique array of docu- 
ments and other data concerning 
the victorious Duke. But don’t visit 
the battlefield city and site on 
Thursday, as the museum is closed 
then. Celebrating its fourth 
year, Europabus is carting more 
travelers than ever over its net 
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ounce. annual Black Christ Festival ir 
Porto Bello, Panama, will be held Octobe: 
21 to celebrate arrival of image of Jesu: 
shown above, brown-wood carving washec 
ashore in 1658. 


work. Designed for comfort, buses 
have such features as hostesses for 
travel enjoyment, and service op- 
erates on schedule regardless of the 
number of sightseeing passengers. 
... When you travel through the 
Netherlands, most northern of 
the Beneleux countries, you will 
probably visit Aalsmeer for its 
flower auctions, but leave time, 
if possible, for continuation by 
bus or boat to Alphen, a typical 
small Dutch town on the banks 
of the old Rhine and not far 
from Leyden. . . . On your shop- 
ping tour in Amsterdam, drop in 
and have a free coke at Messrs. 
Merkelbach at Kalverstraat 30 
while you look at their large col- 
lection of souvenirs and toys. . . . 
The Tenth International Trade 
Fair at Ghent, which took place 
this year from September 10 to Sep- 
tember 25, drew some 450,000 
lookers. Gleeful gourmets 
and kitchentrepeneurs will mark 
dewn the International Food and 
Housewares Exhibition as the 
prime place to go in Brussels 
from October 1 to October 16th. 
. Both Amsterdam and Utrecht 
have scheduled international dog 
shows for October 29 and 30—mak- 
ing it a tough decision for Dutch 
pooch owners to decide which to 
enter. .. . On November 6, a Can- 
dlelight Procession, with marchers 
enacting a ritual dating back to the 
Middle Ages, will take place at 
Scherpenheuvel, Belgium. @ * 
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By Edvard Andersen 

The Scandinavian countries will 
in autumn arrange for the first 
time a design-cavalcade where the 
most distinguished applied-art ob- 
jects of the three nations—Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden—will 
be introduced to foreign guests. . . 
When the former American ambas- 
sador to Denmark, Mrs. Eugenie 
Anderson of Minnesota, after many 
years of absence, recently visited 
Copenhagen, she found on the wall 
of her hotel room a portrait of her 
husband. The Europa, Denmark’s 
newest and most modern hotel, 
often shows its guests such little 
attentions. . . . Scandinavian Air- 
lines’ Polar route has been fully 
booked all during the summer 
months, and there are many on the 
waiting list. At the moment, the 
Northpole Hotel at Soendre Stroem- 
ford, Greenland, is being ex- 
panded. The hotel has become too 
small for the heavy traffic....A 
revolution will occur in Sweden 
in October: the sale of liquor will 
be made free. However, it will 
still be necessary for restaurant 
guests to eat one dish of food in 
order to be served schnapps 
(Akvavit) or other hard liquor. 
A sandwich at fifteen cents, how- 
ever, will meet this regulation. 

. The world’s longest motor-road 
will be completed when the dis- 
tance through Norway up to North 
Cape is ready for traffic next sum- 
mer. It will then be possible to 
drive in a car from Capetown in 
South Africa to the most Northern 
point of Europe—North Cape. This 
“Cape to Cape” road, to which 
Norway is looking with the great- 
est anticipation, will be longer than 
the Alaska-Terra del Fuego run. 
A big restaurant is under construc- 
tion at the North Cape. . . . Some 
200 bag-pipers from Scotch regi- 
ments in all parts of the world 
will arrive in Copenhagen for the 
gigantic British Exhibition held 
here from September 29 to Oc- 
tober 16. . . . After a visit to the 
Scandinavian countries, an Ameri- 
can tourist leaving Copenhagen by 
air found his luggage was over- 


- island of Samsoe. The American in - 


sisted on taking these fine potatoes _ 
with him to Chicago. That cost him > 
$45.00... . Swedish Railways’ “Mid- | 
night Sun Cruises,” special luxury 
trains which run ten-day trips to ~ 
Lapland and other wildly romantic. — 
districts in Sweden, had a roaring _ 
success this summer, beyond: all 
expectations. Their schedule will 
be extended next year....In the — 
romantic South-Swedish hotel Den 
Gyldne Odder—The Golden Otter — 
—in the town of Graenna, the pro- 
prietor, Baroness Ruth Gyllen- | 
svaan, has fixed up a lovely chapel _ 
in the basement, and 142 couples 
were married there last year. 


By Richard Magruder fe. 
Vacation rush season, now giving © 
way to fall influx, finds “oles” re- 
sounding from tourist bureaus. 
They never had such a summer: 
all Mexico City hotels bulging at 
their beams, particularly during 
July, August and September. Sum- 
mer months, however, are the rainy 
season South of The Border. You 
should see Mexico’s cloudless skies _ 
and 100-mile vistas during October 
to May. . . . Such lush-plush new ~ 
hostelries as the capital’s Bamer — 
and Monte Cassino, Guadalajara’s — 
Fenix and San Miguel’s Hotel In- — 
stituto Allende, among many others, _ 
have spread the word of their births — 
far and wide. . . . October is one ce 
of the best eS to hie down to ~ 
the Land of Manana as more inter- | 
esting and colorful annual or reg- | 
ional fiestas come off than at almost — 
any other time of the year, with — 
major festivals held in fine old 
Puebla, in lovely Saltillo, in jazzy — 
Acapulco and in usually languid 
Orizaba. .. . Right in the heart of 
modern Mexico City, each Friday _ 
night, the Folklore Center pre- _ 
sents a delightful three hours o: 
this sort of entertainment — 
capsule tour of regional Mexico. | 

. A recent edict, banning the use ~ 
of auto horns in Mexico City ex- 
cept in extreme emergency, broug! 
protests and ingigueat edit 


from the city’s newspapers. Never- 
theless, things seem. to move 
smoother now, especially around 
the hundreds of glorietas, the cir- 
cular parks which force traffic 
around them every few blocks along 
the major avenues. Maybe it’s only 
the quiet, but it makes drives about 
the city, even in the once notorious 
capital cabs, much easier on the 
nerves. . . . Two major institutions 
of higher learning — Mexico City 
College and the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico—now are ensconced 
in their new homes: the College 
in a fine, modern plant above fash- 
ionable Lomas de Chapultepec 
overlooking the entire Valley, and 
the University occupying its fabu- 
lous $50-million campus on the 
southern edge of town. Both are 
included these days among prime 
things to see—Mexico City Col- 
lege because it is the Capital’s 
youngest such institution, as well 
as a typically-American college 
transplanted onto Mexican soil, 
the National University because 
it is the oldest university in the 
Western Hemisphere and has now 
what is indisputably the most fabu- 
lous home of any college or uni- 
versity anywhere. The 110,000-seat 
Olympic stadium was the setting 
this past spring for the Pan-Ameri- 
can Games. . . . The University 
sits just to the left of a new, four- 
lane, toll highway which cuts the 
distance to Cuernavaca to 45 
miles and the driving time to less 
than an hour. . . . Important word 
from the spade and brush men in- 
dicates they've made a major ar- 
chaeological discovery not far from 


“the already amazing ruins of Mitla 


down near Oaxaca. The new find 


may prove of as much historical 
import as did the discovery of the 
Inca stronghold of Chitzen Itza... 
Capable cinemactor Walter Ben- 
“net sported an 1890s haircut while 
_in town, prior to beginning a new 


picture with a Mexican __back- 
ground... . Lex Barker, modern- 
day movie Tarzan, learned the 
fiery Latin dance called Cha-Cha- 


Cha while he and wife, actress 
Lana Turner, were in Acapulco 
recently for a short vacation. .. . 
ill-beautiful star Dolores Del 
io is now in the U.S. for a film. 
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Industrialist Henry J. Kaiser launched ex- 
pensive test with opening of thatch-roofed 
Hawaiian village-like site for Waikiki vis- 
itors, contrasting with usual stone-and-steel 
hotels, hopes to prove travelers want atmos- 
phere more than avant-garde architecture. 


dateline... 
PARIS — 


3 By Margaret Gardner 
Big event of this event-packed 


month is the Automobile Salon, 
October 6 to 16, at the Grand 
Palais. Newest models from manu- 
facturers the world over are on 
display. If you have a car in Paris, 
don’t even think of trying to drive 
or park it in the Champs-Elysées 
district during the salon. . . Ingrid 
Bergman, now in the second month 
of her separation—professional— 
from Roberto Rossellini, fast be- 
coming a real Parisian. At night 
she enchants theater-goers in Tea 
and Sympathy at the Athenée. Dur- 
ing the day she concentrates on a 
cinematic comeback under the di- 
rection of Jean (The River) Renoir 
... Still another important “salon” 
(the swank name for exhibition) is 
the 2lst International Nautical Sa- 
lon, Sept. 30 to Oct. 16, on both 
banks of the Seine at Pont d’lena, 
at the foot of the Eiffel Tower. . . 
Gastronomic Paris is in mourn- 
ing at the permanent closing of 
the famed Cafe de Paris, former 
rendezvous spot of kings. It will 
become a bank. . . Hard-working 
Jean Louis Barrault and Madeleine 
Renaud create Aeschylus’ Orestes at 
the Theatre Marigny. . . Paris thea- 
trical world on a round of farewell 
parties in honor of the lucky 25 
Comedie Francaise actors who will 


make the trip to the U.S. for the 
American unveiling of this famed 
troupe. . .. And still the “‘salons” 
continue: photography is the sub- 
ject at the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Oct. 10 until Nov. 10; office equip- 
ment developments at the Parc des 
Expositions from Oct. 14 to 23.... 
Parisians getting accustomed to see- 
ing American film stars Burt Lan- 
caster, Tony Curtis, Bob Mitchum, 
frequenting Paris night spots with 
picture assignments keeping them 
here until late fall... .A Mont- 
martois village féte occurs at the 
Place du Tertre at 3:00 p.m. Sun- 
day, Oct 2. ... Enghien bids fare- 
well to its successful summer season 
with the Grand Steeple Chase at 
1:30 p.m. on October 3. . . . Horse- 
jumping enthusiasts will meet at 
Fontainebleau October 6 to 9 to de- 
termine the champion of France... . 
Martine Carol, France’s answer to 
Marilyn Monroe, packing her bags 
for Hollywood with a Twentieth- 
Century Fox contract. . . . Racing 
fans as well as national lottery tic- 
ket holders, and that takes in most 
of France, await Sunday, Oct. 9, 
when the Prix de l’Arc de Tri- 
omphe will be run at Longchamps. 
The winner will determine the dis- 
tribution of millions (francs) in 
lottery prizes. The Khans, Aga and 
Aly, have several entries. . . The 
Foreign Legionnaires will be out 
in all the glory of their exotic 
uniforms on October 14 for the 
Big Night of the Foreign Legion 
dinner-dance, to be given aboard 
the batau-mouche, San Sebastian, 
beginning at 9:00 p.m. . . . Par- 
isians are waking up to the fact 
that they too possess a Coliseum 
with the current ads proclaiming 
a dance championship there on 
Oct. 15... .. The Paris fall season 
reaches its climax on October 21, 
22 and 23 with the pedigree dog 
show in the salons of the Hotel 
Continental. . . . The restaurant- 
of-the-month is luxurious, ex- 
pensive, unforgettable Lasserre, 
17 Avenue Franklin Roosevelt, 
opposite the Palais de la Découv- 
erte, where the convertible roof 
hints at star-lit nights. Specialties 
are Langoustines 4 la Newburg, 
filets de sole, and the best des- 
serts in Paris. It’s recommended 
for that necessary Paris fling. 
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dateline... 


ROME 


By Robert Deardorff 

Featuring nostalgic specialties 
like Boston cream pie and triple- 
decker sandwiches, The Colony, 2 
Via Aurora, is the newest hangout 
for the food-wise, where you're apt 
to see everyone from Ingrid Berg- 
man to the lady from Dubuque. 
Open 7:00 a.m. (American ce- 
reals) to 3:00 a.m. (American 
cocktails). Decor sophisticated, 
service impeccable, prices moder- 
ate. . . . Wine-lovers are getting 
set for the October 2 dash to near- 
by Marino, where villagers cele- 
brate the grape harvest by running 
wine through the village fountain 
instead of water. To be sure of 
getting your share, bring your own 
glass and a long right arm. 
Times Square on the Corso: at 


- No. 46 an “authorized Downyflake 


denut shop,” with an automatic 


baking machine in the window 
and Italians, fascinated, on the 


sidewalk. . Gloria Swanson, the 
perennial head-turner, turning 
heads on Via Veneto. . . . If you 


must buy flowers in the middle 
of the night, taxi to Giardino 
d’Europa, Via Bissolati 12, open 
around the clock. Besides blossoms, 
there’s a snack bar, stocked with 
chocolate, sandwiches, tobacco. . 

Seek atmosphere straight out of 


_ La Boheme? Eat at the Taverna 


Margutta, at the Spanish Steps end 


of Via Margutta, the local Green- 


wich Village, hangout for students, 
artists from every country and 
brave tourists undaunted by con- 
fusion in several languages. Board- 


inghouse-style tables, boarding- 
house-style food at rock-bottom 
prices (360 a meal, including 


wine), and an amiable proprietor 
called Colombo who kisses all the 
pretty girls as they come in. Just 
to make sure there’s never a mo- 
ment’s. silence, an accordionist 
contributes to the din... . Fabiani, 
(36 Via Barberini, who dresses 
some of Rome’s sleekest women, 
has a private showing of fall 
clothes in early October. Tele- 
phone for an invitation, ... The 
Fra Angelico Exhibit, with pic 
tures loaned by several foreign 
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Normal-toned conversation with wide-open 
engine is claim of Scott-Atwater for new 
16-horsepower outboard motor priced at 
$355.50 up, f.o.b. 


museums and private collectors, 
sull drawing crowds in Florence. 
And in Venice the Giorgione Show 
even has a picture sent down by 
the Russians. . Many tourists 
miss a trip through the Quirinale, 
former royal palace, though you 
can see how a king once lived 
simply by presenting your pass- 
port at the gate any Thursday 
afternoon, 2 to 5. For a 
free map of the city, complaints 
about overcharges, general in- 
formation, go to Rome’s official in- 
formation office, Piazza Barberini 
21. Other offices at the main RR 
station (open till 10:00 p.m.) and 
the airport help you find rooms. 


dateline Poo 
VIENNA = 
az Gertrude M. Reich 


Austria is losing one of its major 
tourist attractions: the Russian 
soldiers. They are leaving the city 
day and night—singing melancholy 
songs. . . . Viennese trafic condi- 
tions this summer have been rather 
chaotic and guide-books have been 
of little help since many famous 
squares and streets have been in- 
accessible due to an all-town reno- 
vation in preparation for the grand 
opening of the opera and the royal 
theater in autumn. . . . Kitzbiihel’s 
new golfcourse has already at- 
tracted famous golfers from abroad 
—including Bob Hope. .. . If you 
want to be knighted with cere- 
monial pageant and fireworks, 
have your picture hung up in the 
lounge and be presented with a 
document to prove your knight- 
hood, you only have to stop over 


genious hoteknwnes has revived 
this custom for his most faithful 
customers. . . . This harvest-season 
in the vineyards of Austria will be — 
the gayest in years in picturesque 
—and de-Russianized—Burgenland. 
. . . And troops leaving Austria 
brings up yet another very burning 
question—hotel space in Vienna. 
The three largest hotels,, the 
Bristol, the Grand and the Im- 
perial, will again open to the pub- ~ 
lic. So the Imperial -has the great 
attraction that you may be able to 
sleep in the bed that has been slept 
in -by Hitler, Goéring and later 
Marshall Koniev. . . Picturesque 
Bernstein (German for Amber) is 
a paradox. Instead of amber it 
offers another semi-precious stone, 
unique in Europe and fascinating 
in its translucent beauty: jade. 
There's also an ancient castle with 
tales of Turkish wars and naughty 
knights that left their unwanted 
wives to starve in a deep well.... | 
The steepest cable car in Europe 
will now take you to the fabulous 
and yet little known ice-caves in 
Werfen, County Salzburg, where 
one and a half miles of ice-cov- 
ered gangways will show you the 
wonders of 20,000 square meters 
of solid ice. . . . Old European ~ 
nobility recently in Austria have — 
included Count and Countess Franz — 
Joseph II of Liechtenstein in Salz- 
burg, Princess Ragnhild and other 
members of the Swedish Crown in 
Lienz and Prince Albert de Ligne 
of aoa with his family in © 
Velden. Margaret Truman — 
drew a hast nk curious spectators. 
when she attended the Salzburg 
festivalk—as a spectator this | 
time. . . . Most movie-theaters in — 
Vienna were closed this summer sO 
as to be “up to date’ in the fall for 
Cinemascope. . . . High society — 
meets right among the wine-gar-— 
dens of famous Grinzing in the 
newly opened DrumlBar, a fash- 
ionable night club with super 
wines in a superb setting. .. . Th 
restaurant and coffee-house 


Le engeben 


licious vie specialities an 
give a fascinating view onto t 
cathedral and the busy 

Stephen’s Place. @ 


veereasing NALEM'S PAST | 


ALEM, Mass., is a town which has had more than just one past. Eras of occasional glory and 
occasional shame have left their distinct imprints. This pageant of New England and Ameri- 
can history makes Salem a treasure for history-minded travelers. 

In the midst of the modern town, there is also the Salem of the Puritans, the Salem of the in- 
famous witch-craft hysteria of three centuries ago, the Salem of author Nathaniel Hawthorne who 
advanced American literature with House of Seven Gables and The Scarlet Letter. His dissecting 
pen laid bare deep and powerful emotions that hid behind stolid New England exteriors. Finally, 
there is the Salem of the shopowners and traders of the early Nineteenth Century who amassed 
the wealth that made America’s first millionaires. 

In the days of Salem’s maritime greatness, when her ships touched almost every foreign land, 
the town was the leading import city in America. Today, Salem’s doors are open to those who want 
a glimpse into New England’s colorful and historic way of life, as it was once to its earliest in- 
habitants. @ 


to famous House of Seven 
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Visitors in Salem usually make a trip 


Gables. 
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Replica of the Arbella, on which 
John Winthrop, Salem’s first Gov- 
ernor, crossed Atlantic Ocean, stands 


in his remembrance. 


Author Nathaniel Hawthorne worked as a surveyor ; neen : 
Second great phase in Salem’s history was the witchcraft 


hysteria of 1692, in which many of the townspeople were 
accused of practising sorcery and put to death. 


in Salem’s Custom House examining town’s imports. 


> 


Peabody Musewm houses hundreds of 


relics such as one shown which came 
from Hawati, brought back to town 
by far-roving sea captains. 
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This hut is an exact representation 
of those which housed early pioneer 
families 300 years ago. 


Wooden vats were used for 
drying salt, which at one time 
was Salem’s most flourishing 
industry. 


ss 


Puritan’ law in Salem was often very severe 


and offenders almost always found themselves 


cramped into tight-fitting wooden stocks. 


Teen 
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Visitors to Salem get thrill out -@& 
of inspecting old but sturdy huts. 


Couple tramp up Gallows Hill where 19 inno- 
cent persons were hanged for being witches. 
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Picturesque St. George's on isle of Grenada is excellent spot from which to launch exciting trip northward through colorful Grenadines. 
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BY BEN MASSELINK 


island-hopping 
through the 


GRENADI 


HE GRENADINES, a 50-mile stretch of some 100 
' islands and cays lying between St. Vincent in the 
North and Grenada in the South, are the West 
Indies in miniature. They lie, separating the Carib- 
bean from the Atlantic, in an arc similar to the large 
windward islands they resemble and in some cases are 
named after—St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Martinique, Do- 
minica. Bypassed by airplanes, the Grenadines are 
pure West Indian, as if the larger islands had been 
distilled and set down here, so that only pure beauty 
and before-tourist simplicity remains. The Grenadines 
are secret places and now I wonder why I am writing 
about them. I shouldn’t be. Like a selfish child, I 
should keep them to myself. 

Once in St. Vincent or Grenada, it is an easy mat- 
ter to get to the Grenadines. British West Indian Air- 
ways lands on Grenada and British Guiana Airways 
flies from Barbados to St. Vincent twice a week. Cruise 
boats and freighters stop both at St. Vincent and 
Grenada. Every day, packet boats, small native sloops, 
cross the five-mile passage between St. Vincent and 
Bequia, the northernmost Grenadine. And twice a 
week the launch Tannis calls at Bequia on its way to 
Carriacou in the middle of the group. 
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Jo, my wife, and I took a listing native schooner 
called the Steadfast from St. Lucia to St. Vincent, then 
the Tannis to Bequia. We had planned to go through 
the Grenadines, pick out one that caught our fancy 
and settle down for awhile. But Bequia, the first 
island, stopped us cold. In one hour after landing 
we had a house, a bag of charcoal, food, a fish, a dingy 
and a dog. 

Bequia is a small island—you could walk its hump- 
backed length in half a day—of irregular shape in- 
dented by coves and bays as if throughout the years 
the hungry sea had bitten off hunks of land. Port 
Elizabeth, named after the present queen, sits on the 
curve of the hairpin harbor, Admiralty Bay. The bay 
and the town face west and are protected from the 
smashing northeast winds by a range of brown humps. 
Noodle-slim cocoanut palms stand in thick groves 
along the white sandy beaches of the bay. There are 
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Carriacou, thirteen square miles, is largest island in Grenadine chain. 


Author's wife holds remains of whale found on beach of Bequia island. 


three or four dim stores in Port Elizabeth. There are 
no cars, no roads, no electricity on the island. Water 
is dipped from cisterns. Some of the finest schooners 
and sloops in the West Indies are built under the 
palms. 

The Sunny Caribbee guest house is on the beach a 
quarter of a mile from the village. It is new and clean, 
can accommodate eight guests at $5.00 BWI per day 
per person, American plan. One U. S. dollar equals 
$1.70 BWI. A simple and fairly accurate way to change 
BIW dollars to U.S. is to multiply by 6/10. There- 
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fore, $5.00 BWI equals $3.00 U.S. All prices in this 
article are in British West Indies dollars. 

Jo and I rented an uncomplicated house on the 
beach in a grove of palms. No wires, no pipes, just 
four walls and a roof. No refrigerator to defrost. No 
telephone to answer. No sink to get stopped up. No 
bulbs to burn out. No gas bill to pay. Our kitchen 
was one charcoal pot on the porch. Our bathroom was 
the grove of cocoanut palms. The sea was our si 
We paid $35.00 a month. Concerning this house a 
the smaller cottage next door, write to Mrs. Edwar 


Bequia. 

Bequia grows pigeon peas, corn, limes but not mu 
in the way of fresh vegetables. The small stores s 
kerosene, flour, corned beef, rice, Danish tinned bu 
ter, Anchor cigarettes (made in Trinidad and very 
good) and fine and mellow St. Vincent rum at $1.20 
a fifth. We found the best way to shop was to give the 
captain of a packet boat some money, our list and a 
shopping bag. He shopped for us in St. Vincent and 
returned to Bequia that night. Prices in St. Vincent: 
Bread 16 cents a loaf; pound of bacon, $1.34; pound of 
tomatoes, 16 cents; one large cabbage, 25 cents; a ~ 
dozen bananas, 16 cents; two large yams, 30 cents: one : 
ten-ounce jar of Australian peanut butter, $1.14. = 

Every day, dugouts go fishing. Fish are dear through- 
out the West Indies and at the sound of the conch 
shell, which means the fishermen have returned, a 
crowd gathers on the beach. Blue Marlin, which they 
unfiatteringly call “Ocean Gar,” sells for 24 cents a 
pound, dolphin 20 cents a pound. Beef fish such as 
snapper and grouper are about 14 cents a pound. 

Spearfishing is excellent at the points of Admiralty 
Bay. The bay itself is pretty well fished out as to bottom 
fish but it is patroled by jack crevalle and kingfish who 
fight at the chance to get hooked by a feather jig, 
U.S. made. 

The walks in Bequia are marvelous, up and over 
the ridge runing north and south to the stormy wind- 
ward side. Here, drawn up on the beach, are heavy, 
double-ended whale boats with sheathed harpoons 
across the thwarts and, like left-overs of another age, 
whale bones lie bleaching in the sun. Using hand 
harpoon and sail, these windward-side whalers hunt 
the hump-backed and sperm whale. But in these 
islands whaling seems less dangerous. Somehow you 
associate whales with the North Atlantic and cold 
gray water. A whale in the Caribbean seems friendly, 
happy, a Disney whale on a holiday. : 

We left Bequia one morning on the launch Tannis, 
a boat of afterthoughts. The builders seem to have 
said, “We've got a little wood left. Let’s add another ~ 
cabin.” And another, and another. Deck houses were 
piled on top of each other like orange crates. 

We headed south down the Grenadines, passing 
lonely, forlorn cays which resembled barren mountain 
peaks. The Atlantic smashed against them on that side 
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while we puttered along in the lee, in the placid 
Caribbean. 

Our first stop was Cannouan, a burned-out brown 
lump of an island. We anchored in the open road- 
stead. A sprinkling of box houses was along the beach 
and up against the hill. The water around us was 
deep blue with depth but close to shore it was a shock- 
ing fluorescent color like the green dye markers in an 
aviator’s life raft. Boats rowed out from shore to pick 
up supplies, sacks of flour, drums of kerosene, grimy 
letters and folded wads of paper were exchanged. Pas- 
sengers boarded and disembarked. 

If you really wanted to escape, Mayero would be 
the place. Small cottages perched on the very top of 
a ridge as if a child had stuck them on with glue. 
Mayero eludes all modern entrapments. The true 
beauty of the Grenadines begins with Mayero—not 
Mayero itself, but the view from Mayero looking 
south to Union, Carriacou, Prune, World’s End Reef 
and the Tobago Cays. Union forms a beautiful sil- 
houette on the horizon, with small abrupt peaks and 
ether wedge-shaped ones like models of those in Monu- 
ment Valley. Near Union the sea is land thick, with 
the Tobago Keys and Petit Martinique in the East, 
Union to the West and way off to the south, beyond 


big Carriacou, clouds form over invisible Grenada. 

Union is the entry to the Grenadines, which come 
under Grenada rule, and here we had to disembark 
and, in a windowless cement building like a bomb 
shelter, present our tourist cards to frowning officials, 
as happy with their duties as their brother immigra- 
tion officers throughout the world. The pen they let 
me use had once been a ten-penny nail. “It doesn’t 
matter,’ the man said, taking my ink blots and filing 
them carefully. 

In this cut between Union and Carriacou, the 
Grenadines are the West Indies, small size. Union is 
a little St. Lucia with its cones and sweep of green. 
Carriacou wee St. Vincent. The architectural 
structure of each island is like a larger island to 
the north. 


Seal 


It was dark when we anchored off Carriacou, or first 
base, and there was no light on the land. We couldn't 
see the island. I think we went ashore in a rowboat 
but it could have been a crude raft. Whatever it was, 
the Caribbean was within a quarter of an inch from 
the gunwale. No one seemed to be rowing or pushing. 
We huddled together, unable to see the land, the 
boat or ourselves. Then we bumped lightly into some- 
thing, looked up at a great vague superstructure that 


WHERE TO RETIRE TODAY 


and AFFORD IT 


3 books that give you the facts on where 
you can retire today on the money you've got 


WHERE WILL YOU GO IN FLORIDA? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you 
know just where to go for whatever you 
seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who 
can give you the facts you want, it’s Nor- 
man Ford, founder of the world-famous 
Globetrotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his 
home whenever he isn’t traveling!) 


His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells 
you first of all, road by road, mile by mile, 
everything you'll find in Florida, whether 
you’re on vacation, or looking over job, busi- 
ness, real estate, or retirement prospects. 


Through his experienced advice you 
learn exactly where you can retire now on 
the money you’ve got, whether it’s a little 
or a lot. (If you need a part-time or sea- 
sonal job to help out your income, he tells 
you where to pick oP extra income.) Be- 
cause Norman Ford always tells you where 
life in Florida is pleasantest on a small 
income, he can help you take life easy now. 


If you’re going to Florida for a job with 
a future or a business of your own, his talks 
with hundreds of business men and state 
officials, etc., lets him pinpoint the towns 
you want to know about. you've ever 
wanted to run a tourist court or own an 
orange grove, he tells you today’s inside 
story of these popular investments. 


Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida, 
this big book (with well over 100,000 words 
and plenty of maps) gives you the facts you 


- want. Price—only $2, only a fraction of the 


money you’d spend needlessly if you went 
to Florida blind. Use coupon to order. 


BARGAIN PARADISES 
OF THE WORLD 


West Indies, Mexico, Californias Abroad 


This is a book on how to double what your 
money can buy. For that is what spending 
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a few weeks or months, or even retiring, in 
the world’s Bargain Paradises amounts. to. 


And why not when you can retire to the: 


Azores or the Canaries—islands of tropical 
flowers, sandy beaches, and the charm of 
Old Spain—with rents of about $20 a month, 
groceries for a couple at $10 a week, and serv- 
ants $5 a month each. 


The lotus-covered mountain lakes of Kashmir, 
where a furnished houseboat with four tur- 
baned servants rents for $70 a month. Total 
costs for a couple run about $175 a month— 
in the most beautiful spot on earth. 


The South Seas? Tahiti has found out about 
the Yankee dollar. But there’s brilliant Si- 
gatoka Beach at Suva or reef-girt Norfolk 
or Lord Howe Island, the Bargain Paradises 
of the South Seas today. 


Throughout this big book you _ learn 
where to spend a while in the West Indies, 
Mexico (where living costs dropped 33% 
when the peso was devalued last spring), 
South Americ. (today’s bargain counter for 
Americans), the healthful islands of the 
South Seas, the wonderlands of New Zea- 
land, the marvelous Balearic Islands where 
two a live like kings for less than $35 
a week, 


You read about cities and towns where 
it’s always. spring, about ‘Californias 
Abroad,” about ‘Four Modern’ Shangri- 
Las,” about mountain hideaways, tropical 
islands as colorful as Tahiti but nearer 
home, about modern cities where you can 
live for less, about quiet country lanes and 
surf-washed coastal resorts. 


If you’ve ever wanted to travel but won- 
dered how you could afford it; if you have 
a little income but wonder how you’d ever 
be able to retire on that; if you want a life 
of luxuries on what you’d get only necessi- 
ties back home, 
Paradises of the World. 


96 photos, 4 maps. 1955 edition. Price $1.50. 
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WHERE TO RETIRE 
ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of 
thousands of communities in the U. S. and 
its island territories only those _ places 
where living costs are less, where the sur- 
roundings are pleasant, and where nature 
and the community get together to guar- 
antee a good time from fishing, boating, 
gardening, concerts, or the like. The book 
never overlooks the fact that some people 
must get part-time or seasonal work to pad 
out their income. 


It covers cities, towns, and farms through- 
out America—from New England south to 
Florida, west to California and north to the 
Pacific Northwest. It includes both Hawaii 
and the American Virgin Islands. Some peo- 
ple spent hundreds of dollars trying to get 
information like this by travelling around 
the country. Frequently they fail—there is 
just too much of America to explore. 


Where to Retire on a Small Income saves 
you from that danger. Yet the big 1955 
edition costs only $1. 


Mail this coupon for prompt delivery 
Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 

3 First Ave. 

Greenlawn (Long Island)., N. Y. 


I have enclosed $.......... (casn, check, money order)- 
Please send me the books | checked below. You will 
refund my money if | am not satisfied. 


C) Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50 

O Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1 

OJ Norman Ford’s Florida. $2 

Special offer: all books above ($4.50 value) for $4. 


J Name bavi cwcteuoos thicce cies ites mae sebeseccvccese 
then you want Bargain lexaaren 
¥ (City &: State... ccc cisiccceveccccccccccecvsccovecenveeana 
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Chief means of transportation around Grenadine isles is tiny Tannis. 


appeared to be the last of the Titanic. We got out and 
on to something. Someone lit a match. We were sur- 
rounded by glistening black faces. 

“Where are all the lights?’ Jo asked irritably. 

A slow voice replied, “We’s waitin’ on the moon.” 

Someone began pushing and we found ourselves 
being propelled along a pier or a gangplank. A cab 
driver—certainly the last person on earth will be a 
West Indian cab driver—plucked us and our bags out 
of this mob, and squeezed us into a tiny car that must 
have been made at home in a closet. We whirled away 
into the darkness on a narrow street walled in by small 
buildings. 

And then we remember the one true thing about 
the West Indies. They knew we were coming. How 
this word is passed, I'll never know. But we were 
expected at Mrs. Scott’s small but new guest house 
on the edge of Hillsboro town. We had never heard 
of Mrs. Scott’s before but she was ready for us. We ate 
royally. Pate from Martinique, beer from Holland, 
mangrove oysters from Carriacou, kingfish from the 
Caribbean, cognac from France. It was $3.50 per 
person for supper, bed and breakfast. 

Carriacou, thirteen square miles, is the largest island 
in the Grenadines and is certainly the island I would 
come back to. I am sure it would be possible to rent 
a house here and then you would be deep inside the 
green heart of the West Indies. 
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The next morning, Jo and I walked on a tiny road 5; 
up into its greenness, over a tiny bridge, and we felt 
like giants. If a car would pass now it would only 
come up to our waists. 

The Tannis turned back to Bequia and we boarded 
the Principle S., the neatest, cleanest native schooner 
we have seen in the West Indies. And that day, witl 
the wind off our port midships, we sailed to Grenada 
passing spits of land and lumps of green and ach 
bright strips of beaches. Here was an excursion 
would have cost $20.00 up nearer Florida, but ¢ 
Principle S, it was only $2.20. x 

This was a big trip to most of the people on b 


and a high collar like a 1918 Army uniform. He sat 
quietly under a black silk umbrella. A dressmaker 
going to work in Grenada sat next to us. - 

Soon we were in the lee of the big green island of 
Grenada, coasting quietly down its western shores, 
past the quiet villages clinging to the green slopes. As 
we turned into St. George’s harbor on the southwestern 
end of the island, the people doused themselves with 
bay rum, rubbing it into their wooly hair and over 
their laughing black faces. They were ready now for 
the city folks. 

The Grenadines are the islands we’re going back 
to. And like most travelers who are serious about 
islands, we ask that old question. Could we-live there? 

Could we settle down there? And the answer is, for 
a while. But not forever, certainly not forever. We 
are tuned to a faster pace. We need outside stimula- 
tion. Writing and painting and fishing and swimming 
are enough for three months, but not for a year. 

We talked to an Englishman who had a copra 
plantation on Bequia and he said, “It is lonely and 
there is no stimulation. I long to go into a restaurant 
and order what I want.”” He laughed. “Oh, there is 
a menu at the hotel on St. Vincent, but it’s sham. You 
have no choice. I want a choice.” 

Before you sail off yourself, accept a few pointers 
on island-hopping in the Grenadines. Take plenty of 
BWI money in small bills and coins, not American 
dollars, not traveler’s checks. Travel light. When on 
native schooners you handle your luggage yourself. 
And the best luggage for island travel, we have found, 
are war-surplus sea bags. Don’t forget a flashlight. 
Sometimes there isn’t time to “wait on the moon.” : 
And if you plan to take a house for a month or so as we i 
did on Bequia, take aluminum foil, a good steamer 
and skillet, dish rags, a flit gun and a thermos bag. | 

A short stay should intrigue every island-loving | 
traveler. The Grenadines are worth being put on any 
roamer’s route. And, who knows? Maybe your own 
life fabric will fit into the spell-binding weave for a 
permanent pattern. @ 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


Letter From 


: The Publisher 


Ow THAT the greatest tidal wave of travelers in 

U.S. history is ending its summer surge, it seems 

an appropriate time to bring to your attention 

recent developments in the Passport Office of the 
Department of State in Washington, D.C. 

If you are one of almost 500,000 Americans who 
travel abroad each year, your passport was processed 
almost miraculously. Why? Because the passport office 
of the nation with the greatest number of travelers 
was shockingly and even dangerously out of date. 

At September’s end, however, the Passport Division 
moved into new quarters, and TRAVEL commends 
Frances G. Knight, head of the Passport Division, for 
leading a vigorous battle resulting in a victory not for 
just another governmental agency but for all travelers. 
Travel is no longer the whim of a few but a business 
in the billions, and it was incongruous that its pass- 
port section was still in the horse-and-buggy era. 

Not all Mrs. Knight’s problems are solved, how- 
ever, The astounding increase in the number of pass- 
ports to be handled—a figure rising drastically each 
year—calls for added personnel to avoid forthcoming 
delays in processing applications. This is the next step, 
and TRAVEL backs Mrs. Knight fully in her efforts. 

Much of the passport operation must still be done 
by hand, and this time-consuming process needs suf- 
ficient personel to keep the free flow of travel from 
running into a bottleneck at its key point. At the 
moment, a serious problem concerns the attaching 
of photos to passports. So. far, no machine has been 
designed to do it. Perhaps.an inventive TRAVELER can 
create a solution! 

Meanwhile, let every TRAVELER support, by letters 
to Congressmen, legislation to cover expansion of 
America’s Passport Division—a vital center of freedom 
and the core of an economic wave that reaches around 
the world. 


NG. 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and 
exploration; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment 
of transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the 
conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of 
historic sites, the development of our National Parks and 
playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship between all peoples in order 
to secure international peace througheut the entire world. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells. Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes. 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 


in The National Travel Club 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


(please PRINT full name of nominee) 


IR AAR ESSE cee cenirs faa aetpn eestor ROTC ok Reese SET 
(please print) 


ASE oe eae Sen iy Ren ree eee eC AR, CORRE TES * 


Name of nominating membe.............ccccccssssssssssscsssaecsccseance 


JeNG IDES aia: ot ere ne i age ee AEE eR CE yg eee 


Membership ci ccvicr es ccccssvevs-sascestiacioevnosataoeosuovacvakecetieetere sescuekee inves 


low-cost trip 


ACROSS AMERICA 


Here’s How a Family of Three Enjoyed 


Happy, Healthy Outdoor Vacation Drivi 


Through 8 States From Coast-to-Coa 


For Only Five Dollars a Day Per Person 


BY MARGUERITE BLAIR 
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RIVING ACROSS the country in 
comfort with one or more 
children at the bargain price 

of $5.00 per person sounds doubt- 
ful, but actually can be done easily 
and safely if you know how. After 
four transcontinental treks within 
the last three years with my hus- 
band and son, I feel I’m in a posi- 
tion to give some pointers and prac- 
tical tips that will chisel dollars 
from, your expense account, as well 
as make a more pleasant and enter- 
taining trip. 

On our last trip, I kept a com- 
plete journal from the San Francisco 
Bay area to our home, ten miles 
south of West Palm Beach, Florida. 
We were on the road thirteen and 
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a half days, averaging 271 miles and 
clocking 3,523 miles. We didn’t set 
out to break any speed records, but 
merely looked for a_ carefree, 
healthy outdoor vacation along the 
way, and to make our mileage in a 
reasonable amount of time. The 
grand expense total, including 
everything, was $208.70 or $15.46 
per day. For three, that’s only $5.15 
per person. 

This coast-to-coast crossing was 
made in a six-year-old Buick two- 
door sedan. It was during the last 
of November, and there just 
couldn’t be a nicer time of the year 
for travel through the southwest 
and southern states. We had no 
rain, but clear sunny days all the 
way, zestful daily changes in scen- 
ery, wide open highways, and re- 
duced off-season rates at the motels. 
We took only principally traveled 
state and U. S. highways, and used 
by-pass routes through the larger 
cities. 

All time and thought put into 
the preparation for the trip was 
well spent and paid off tremen- 
dously. The most important thing, 
of course, is to see that your car 
is in A-one condition, and also 
sturdy enough to carry a very heavy 
load. Ours bore the extra weight 
beautifully. 

We found that a gas credit card 
can give you a nice sense of security, 
and the station operators seem to 
extend more courtesy your way 
than to their other customers. The 
large, partly home-made luggage 
rack on our roof contained all suit- 
cases and boxes. We could forget 
them absolutely, until we reached 
our destination. A form-fitting 
tarpaulin, tied securely, prevented 
any wind and dust damage. 

Another handy place we used for 
storage was under the hood just 
behind the front bumper, yet with- 
out interference with air reaching 
the radiator. 

Some ten assorted containers, 
other than the luggage we were 
transporting from one home to 
another, of essential articles for use 
on the road were somehow squeezed 
into the Buick in accessible places. 
On top of the equipment list: 

(1) Plenty of water containers. 
Everyone including the car needs 
extra water in the dry climate. We 


carried three large vacuum jugs of 
cold drinking water, and one of 
hot, for tea, coffee and diluting 
soup. Two dry-climate water bags 
took care of the car, and for wash- 
ing. 

(2) A box of pans and cooking 
utensils. 

(3) A box of paper toweling, 
facial tissues, paper bags for trash 
disposal, sandwich bags for left- 
overs to store in the ice chest, and 
paper plates. 


(4) A map case, containing 
guides to recommended motor 
courts, sightseeing information, 


and, of course, good reference maps 
collected from gas stations, with 
mileage clearly marked. 

I liked best the ones indicating 
points of interest and _ roadside 
parks so we could plan ahead of 
time just where we would stop for 
meals. Since new folders and maps 
are constantly being added, which 
are so much fun to look over after 
the trip is completed, your map 
case should be large and strongly 
reinforced. 

(5) A medicine chest. 

(6) A canvas bag containing an 
electric iron, small hot plate, in- 
stant coffee, tea bags, powdered 
cream, jar of sugar, flashlight and 
alarm clock. These were all to- 
gether because we needed to carry 
them into a motel every night. 

(7) A portable ice chest. This 
can be refilled with ‘ice each a.m. 
from your kitchenette refrigerator 
or through help from your motel 
manager. 

(8) A grocery box of canned 
fruits, vegetables, meats, soups, 
etc., and breakfast foods. 

(9) A miscellaneous box of sta- 
tionery supplies—with plenty of 
postcards and stamps, since it takes 
a little too much time to find the 
post office in a strange town. 

(10) A box of favorite toys and 
books for the youngsters. A laundry 
bag is also a necessity. Several wool 
blankets are handy in case a motel 
is a little short on furnishings. 

Our eating arrangements were 
simplified by renting a kitchenette 
unit at night. This took a little 
shopping around, so we always 
started early, before dark, and usu- 
ally looked at three or four places. 
If no kitchenettes were available, 
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we asked permission to use our hot 
plate, and the managers usually 
were helpful and pleased to cooper- 
ate. There were only two nights 
when we couldn’t cook our own 
dinner. 

As a rule, in the morning we had 
a quick breakfast of coffee, cereal, 
milk and fruit. But if there were 2 
roadside park within 30 miles along 
our route, we would go there to 
have delicious bacon and eggs. We 
always kept a nice stock of canned 
goods on hand and would place 
those chosen for lunch under the 
motor hood on the engine exhaust 
manifold, where in half an hour 
they would be piping hot. Soup, 
stew, chile, cornbeef hash, sausages 
and spaghetti tasted very good out- 
doors in the nippy November 
weather. A salad consisting of 
whole carrots, celery, or lettuce and 
tomatoes, with sandwiches, com- 
pleted the picnic, except for dessert, 
which was often cookies and fruit, 
eaten in the car as we continued on 
our journey. 

Sometimes we would buy choice 
beef steaks from the town super- 
market and cook on an outdoor 
grill at a roadside park—potato 
chips, a vegetable, then ice cream 


Coast-to-Coast Costs 


$73.00 
68.00 
13.00 

3.40 
Food \{h.\e reeks - 49.30 
Miscellaneous A 2.00 


- -$208.70 
15.46 
5.15 


Gas and Oil .. 2. cc eeces 
Lodging ...... . 
Car Care 
Sight Seeing .. Fy 


ee ee . 


Total for Three . 
Total per Day . as 
Total per Person ei 


cones at the next town made it a 
banquet! 

To break up the long grind and 
to make the inactive life happier 
for an eight-year old, we had many 
in-between snacks. First was “nut 
time” around 10:a.m. when young 
Jimmy would carefully crack and 
pass around walnuts, almonds and 
peanuts from his school lunch box. 
Following was “apple time,” then a 
“soft drink” break. These, of course, 
were worked in between a little 
school work, mostly arithmetic 
problems, in Jimmy’s case. 

In all, each of our meals was 
appealingly simple, extremely tasty 
and cost but one-third a restaurant 
price. The total food expense for 
the entire trip was only $49.30. 

Other than relying on just re- 
freshments for entertainment, we 


found frequent stops at wayside 
parks for a good stretch. Too, a 
run for Jimmy made a more con- 
tented ride afterwards. 

Our sightseeing expeditions, from 
the cool redwood forests to the 
cocoanut palms and golden beaches 
of Florida, cost only $3.40. This 
included the Grand Canyon, Petri- 
fied Forest, Painted Desert, four 
museums and a zoo. Car games, 
radio programs, and singing also 
took care of some dull hours. 

In the evening, when established 
at the motor lodge, it was always 
fun to read over the local news- 
papers to see what was offered in 
that neck of the woods. Who knows, 
maybe we'll want to settle there 
some one of these days! 

Clothing problems will be less 
if you wear checks, plaids, dark 
colored slacks, pedal pushers and 
jeans. Nylon underwear is marve- 
lous, but children’s cotton under 
things are easy to rinse out and will 
also dry overnight—in the south- 
west, anyway. 

Never again will we think about 
a long car trip with apprehension. 
We know how to stretch the budget 
from border to border—and have 
fun doing it. @ 


Trip across America's southwestern, southern states was made in 1949 Buick, with family stopping off to visit interesting, colorful sites. 
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Southeastern Australia—Australia is 
a plains region where little rain falls. 
Sheep raising is the most profitable 
industry here because sheep can be 
raided in large numbers. The wool 
crop is abundant and is the leading 
export. Second in export importance 
are wheat and flour. The country’s 
economy is dependent on exports that 
are channeled through the large sea- 
port cities. The urban population is 
increasing with the development of 
other industries, such as steel and tex- 
tile. 


For sale or rent, 20 mins., black and white. 


Java—Tropical Mountain Island— 
Java, a tropical land of volcanic moun- 
tains is a densely populated area. Most 
of the people are farmers. The large 
quantities of produce grown provide 
adequate home food supplies and raw 
materials for export. Rail lines connect 
inland farm areas with principal sea- 
coast cities. Trains bring supplies to 
the mountain farms. On the return 
trip, empty cars are loaded at farm 
stations with crops, such as tea, kapok, 
rubber, cocoa which are produced at 
different altitude levels. Modern ways 
fare being introduced to further de- 


velop natural resources. 
Yor sale or rent, 20 mins., black and white. 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 


and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR . . . interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 


! 

SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 


ERNEST T. WOLFE 
% 10916 Ashton Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. yg 
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SCREENED FOR 


London and Newcastle—In metropol- 
itan London, the seat of the nation’s 
government, are many large financial, 
industrial, and shipping firms. Britain’s 
main resource is coal, the basis of in- 
dustrial development. Iron and _ steel 
mills, textile industries and shipyards 
are located in cities like Newcastle, 
near coal regions. Most of the people 


SSeS 


are trained to be skilled. workers in 
mills and factories. The many prod- 
ucts manufactured in Britain are car- 
ried by merchant ships to all parts of 
the world. 

Tor sale or rent, 20 mins., black and white. 


Israel—The Middle East—Israel is a 
semi-arid land where irrigation has 
been a foremost problem. Old methods 
of farming with antiquated tools and 
poor irrigation are giving way to mod- 
ern settlements where irrigation and 
mechanized farming produce excellent 
crops. Old cities where religious in- 
fluences once predominated are con- 
trasted with the modern, the major 
activities of which are the develop- 
ment of trade and industry. Immi- 
grants arriving today work on farm 
lands that have been reclaimed from 


the desert by modern irrigation. 
Por sale or rent, 20 mins., black and white, 


Japan—An Island Nation—Japan, 
with a population of eighty million, 
has developed a well-planned economy. 
The mountainous land makes large- 
scale farming impossible. Most farmers 
are poor, but with careful use of the 
land the yield is relatively high. By 
importing needed raw materials and 
manufacturing certain goods at ex- 
tremely low cost, a specialized type of 
industry has been evolved which has 
successfully met world competition. 
Low cost manufacturing is possible 
with large resources of laborers that 
work long hours for low wages. The 
people’s needs are few and there is 


little demand for costly imported goods. 
For sale or rent, 20 mins., black and white. 


SCREENING NOTES 


To rent or purchase a_ projector and 
screen, consult your classified telephone 
directory, your local camera shop, audio- 
visual dealer, or write to Screened for 
Travel, 50 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. Address 
this department for assistance in rental on 
purchase of any films described, All’ films 
are l6mm sound unless otherwise noted. 


Italy—The Po River Valley—About 
one-half of the Italian people live in 
the Po River Valley, either in indus- 
trial cities or in farm villages. The 
farmlands are productive, enriched by 
plentiful rainfall, warm climate, and 
soils deposited by the Po and its trib- 
utaries. In the villages, daily routines 
are regulated by tolling of church bells. 
New farming and dairying methods 
are used with the old to produce food 
for farmers and the city dwellers, After 
work is done, the villages are quiet 
when the bells toll for the last time in 
the evening. 

For sale or rent, 20 mins., black and white. 


Southern Greece—On Mediterranean 
shores, in mountain villages of south- 
ern Greece, most of the people are 
farmers. The land is difficult to cul- 
tivate; the climate is hot and dry. 
Farmers practice three-story farming, 
a system of producing crops that brings 
a maximum yield from the land. Most 
families grow enough food for their 
own needs. When there is surplus it 
is marketed and shipped to nearby is- 
lands and other countries. During the 
driest season, some of the farmers sup- 
plement the food supply with fishing. 
For sale or rent, 20 mins., black and white. 


HANDY ORDERING COUPON 


FILM LIBRARY 

NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


Please send me additional in- 
formation on the following films. 


Please specify size. 


[(]8MM_ [] 16MM silent 
[] 16MM Sound 


NAME 

ADDRESS 3 sok epyican 
CIEN avs) SLA Ee 
MEMBERSHIP NO. .. 
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By FRANK J. THOMAS 


F YOU VisiIT southern California at any time from 
November through March don’t miss the Whale 
Watch at San Diego. On almost any day you 

choose you can see a rare and dramatic spectacle by 
driving out to Cabrillo National Monument on Point 
Loma. From the high ground of the point and from 
the higher perch of the old lighthouse balcony you 
can peer sea-ward at the parade of gray whales that 
leisurely swim south only about a mile, or less, off- 
shore. 

With only the naked eye, you can spot a broad, 
mottled gray back break the surface, followed by a 
puff of white vapor. This is the California gray whale 
surfacing for air. These puffs, once called “spouts,” 
are simply expulsions of warmed air. Occasionally, the 
powerful tail flukes splash above water as the whale 
plunges. 

Just a short twenty years ago, the gray whale was 
almost extinct. It nearly joined the passenger pigeon, 
the great auk, the heath hen, Steller’s sea cow and 
many other animals into the mists of oblivion. For- 
tunately, in 1938, the international whaling industry 
recognized this danger and agreed to take no more 


gray whales. Conservationists estimated that only about 
100 gray whales remained in the Pacific Ocean. Spared 
on the very brink of extinction, the gray whale has 
managed to survive and multiply to an estimated 
population of 2,500 or 3,000. 

Scientists at Scripps Oceanographic Institute have 
been studying the gray whale’s habits and have been 
keeping records of its annual migrations south and 
its return to the arctic in the spring. By boat, by 
helicopter and from posts of observation at Point Loma 
and La Jolla, these men have been taking a census 
of the whale. It is estimated that about one-third to 
one-half of the whales passing are counted. Figures 
from many different sources and many observers are 
needed to check on the accuracy of the census. In this 
work, amateur whale-watching, and counting, supply 
valuable additional data to the National Park Service 
and to the Scripps Institute. 

As whales go, the gray whale is small, averaging 
35 to 40 feet in length. It lives an estimated life of 
fifteen to twenty years. The females calve every second 
year after maturity. The gray whale is one of baleen 
whales, baleen being the fringed plates hanging inside 


iachikeees provides fine vantage ar aE Scars to see whales. 
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Shoreline is front-row section for travelers watching mammals. 
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Traveling down from Arctic seas, Gray Whales, once almost extinct, crash to surface, spouting out warm air which gives geyser-like effect. 


the mouth and acting as a sieve through which vast 
quantities of small sea animals are strained out to 
feed the whale’s bulk. Baleen is popularly called 
“whalebone.” 

In their 12,000 mile trip from the Arctic, the gray 
whales follow the Pacific coastline down to Lower 
California, motivated by their desire to seek secluded 
waters for mating and calving. 

An old record states that many years ago whales 
were numerous in San Diego Bay itself, but with the 
growing interference by men and shipping the whales 


searched for quieter harbors farther south. Now, in 
the lagoons around the almost uninhabited deserts of 
Southern California, they have found the peaceful 
water they need for their romancing. 

Point Loma, which shelters San Diego Bay, actually 
projects far out to sea. As the whales swim south they 
must pass very close to this spot. In so doing, they 
provide modern Americans, high on the lighthouse 
balcony, with an old thrill. This is that instant when 
the lonely look-out, high in the crow’s nest of the 
whaler, shouted, ““Thar she Blows!” 


Planning a Trip? Let NTC Help You! 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, New York 
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Plane Bus Hotels 
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Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for proc- 


essing of your request. 


I am planning a trip from............2.. oe 
LO Sree, Mesa Saharors at and would like a routing 
Vile Soh SSR meee or eaeee Sanne POET ort eifek evens 
I am planning to leave........... BE Sere ke 
Name ..... prepunteen e Suara a Pee Steere es 


Membership Now se ss os oec 8 se ones 
ALTERS 51 e PIS ark on, . Ba'y ie Sew’ 243 Tenge 
City 2 ee, 


ZOBes ss es . Stat@soxag cee 


AVE YOU EVER SEEN an apart- 
ment house on stilts, an ex- 
hibition building constructed 

on the principle of a flattened cork- 

screw, or a huge church built with- 
in the very heart of a mountain? 

No? Well, these are but a sampling 

of the fascinating buildings new 

and old that you can see during the 
course of an average vacation in 

Europe. 

Ever since the first enterprising 
caveman—probably at the behest of 
his wife—began scratching decora- 
tive animal sketches on the wall of 
his underground home in southern 
France, Europeans have shown a 
marked talent for designing new 
and finer structures in which to 
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live, work and worship. As a matter 
of fact, most basic architectural 
styles such as Norman, Gothic, 
Baroque and Tudor were “born” 
in Europe and have since spread 
to the most remote corners of the 
earth. 

To anyone interested in archi- 
tecture, therefore, Europe offers a 
rich array of unusual buildings— 
some ancient and others startlingly 
new and unconventional. Such per- 
sons are sure to find that a bit of 
architectural sightseeing will add 
tremendously to the interest of 
their trip abroad. 

France, for example, can boast 
the world’s only giant apartment 
house supported entirely on “stilts.” 


Gigantic apartment house on stilts 
near Marseilles, only one of its 
kind in world, rises 17 stories. 


S. DAVIDSON 


Swiss 


Designed by the talented 
architect, Le Corbusier, this futur- 
istic seventeen story building rises 
high above the countryside outside 
Marseilles and is a complete little 
city unto itself. In addition to 
duplex apartments with such refine- 
ments as air-conditioned. kitchens, 
it offers hotel accommodations and 
several “interior roads” far above 
ground level which contain a wide 
variety of shops, restaurants and 
services. 

The exhibition building designed 
along the lines of a flattened cork- 
screw is Holland’s Bouwcentrum, 
an international architectural in- 
formation center constructed in 
Rotterdam after the last war. This 
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Corkscrew-shaped Bouwcentrum in Hol- 
land has permanent architectural snow. 


circular structure houses the offices 
of some of Europe’s top architects, 
engineers and contractors plus dis- 
plays showing the newest structural 
materials and techniques. All are 
contained on one continuous floor 
which spirals from street level to 
roof. 
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The Bouwcentrum is but one of 
many structures which have risen 
from the wartime ruins of Rotter- 
dam to make the Dutch seaport one 
of the most modern cities in the 
world. An even newer building is 
the recently completed Trade Cen- 
ter, largest office building in all 
Europe and said to be outranked in 
office space only by Rockefeller 
Center in New York. An unusual 
feature is the building’s network of 
indoor streets which permit trucks 
to drive as high as the third floor 
for direct-to-office deliveries and 
pick-ups. 

One of the most unusual struc- 
tures in Europe—or anywhere else 
in the world, for that matter—is a 
war memorial. It is El Monumento 
a Los Caidos, the Monument to the 
Fallen, a church constructed within 
a cavern in the heart of a mountain 
38 miles northeast of Madrid. Ris- 
ing 400 feet above the summit of 
the mountain is an illuminated sky- 
scraper cross, the lofty arms of 
which will soon contain an ecclesi- 
astical library. An elevator, which 


‘runs from the church floor level up 


through the mountain and up in- 
side the cross, carries the visitor to 


an observation platform at the very 
top. The view, needless to say, is 
breathtaking. Permits are needed 
for a visit but these may be easily 
obtained at the National Palace 
in Madrid. 

Europe is crowded with many 
other religious edifices, perhaps a 


bit less startling but equally inter- 
esting. Such venerable structures as 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s in 
London, St. Peter’s in Rome and 
St. Sophia’s in Istanbul are of 
course well-known. Less familiar, 
perhaps, are Norway’s unique stave 
churches. Built about the Thir- 
teenth Century when pagan in- 
fluences still vied with the Christian, 
these are among the oldest wooden 
buildings in Europe. Carved drag- 
ons glare balefully from the gable- 
ends, while in the dim interiors you 
may still see beams with ancient 
runic lettering clearly legible. 

Even older than _ the © stave 
churches are the tall, stone, round 
towers which dot the countryside 
of Ireland. While not strictly reli- 
gious edifices, these strange towers 
are often found near monastic 
ruins and were built in the Sixth 
and Seventh Centuries by the early 
Irish as places of refuge from in- 
vaders. Some are as high as a mod- 
ern eight-or-ten-story building yet, 
despite their great age, many look 
as though they were completed 
yesterday. 

Swinging back through the cen- 
turies into the present day, Europe 
offers some outstanding examples 
of modern church architecture. One 
of unusual beauty is the modern- 
istic church at Rajmki, Finland. It 
is a building whose massive white 
steeple and clean-cut vertical lines 
were designed to harmonize with 
the straight white trunks of the 


see Lurope 
by Spontour 


Bring 7 friends and you go 
free! A complete European 
tour — 31 days by ship, first 
class hotels, valued from 
$945—is yours at no charge 
when you travel SponTour. 
You earn your travel by 
sponsoring a tour of 7 
friends and neighbors — 
SponTour sends you along 
free! For facts without obli- 
gation, write 


©) 
Spontour 


P. O. Box 677 
Grand Central Sta., 
N.Y. N.Y. 
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Town Hall, fronting Stockholm's harbor, 


birch trees surrounding it. Among 
hundreds of others worthy of note 
is Copenhagen’s Grundvig Church, 
the facade of which resembles the 
pipes of a giant organ; the new 
church at Geilenkirchen, Germany, 
which boasts an unusual fluted 
drapery-like plaster ceiling and a 
sunlit, glass-backed altar; ‘and the 
celebrated little Dominican chapel 
at Vence in Southern France de- 
signed and decorated entirely by 
the great French painter and color- 
ist Matisse. 

Devotees of the conservative- 
modern in architecture will find 
in Stockholm’s Town Hall one of 
the most beautiful municipal build- 
ings in Europe. This gracious 
structure, so wonderfully harmon- 
ious in line, color and harborside 
setting, has become a trademark for 
Sweden. Equally imposing are its 
stately halls and council chambers 
in which each bit of furniture, 
fabric and lighting fixture repre- 
sents modern Swedish design at its 
very finest. In line with the pro- 
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contains excellent examples of Swedish design. 


gressive spirit of the country, 
Sweden also boasts dozens of model 
housing developments. 

No single article on Europe’s 
unusual buildings could even hope 
to skim the surface of this vast 
subject. Pages—for example—could 
be written on the Eiffel Tower 
alone. Built for the International 
Exposition in 1888, it is the world’s 
first skyscraper and, because of its 
openwork construction, still offers 
the visitor a thrill a minute plus 
a 50-mile view as he rides the 
elevator to its summit. By contrast, 
there’s the serene ivory-tower beauty 
of the buildings of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the classic examples for 
universities everywhere, or the ele- 
gant Renaissance palaces of Venice 
which literally seem to float in 
marble majesty upon the city’s 
canals and lagoons. The evocative 
beauty of the ruins of the Acropolis, 
modernity of the new ‘Convention 
City’’ at Lausanne, as modern as 
the day-after-tomorrow, add to 
architectural high spots. @ 


READER'S 
CHOICE 


If you would like to tell other TRAVEL- 
ERS and members of the National Travel 
Club about your favorite place, type 
out, double-spaced, some 300-500 words 
and send it to Reader's Choice, TRAVEL, 
50 West 57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. Although none can be acknowl= 
edged or returned. TRAVEL will send 
$10.00 in appreciation to the subscribers 
whose material is used. 


BY BERNICE J. YONKEE 


N MeporaA, North Dakota, there 

stands a small hotel, named the 

Rough Riders. It is said that 
when ‘Theodore Roosevelt came 
west, he spent his first night there. 
He was to spend many more nights 
at this hotel and in this area, and 
Medora is now famous for both 
the former Teddy Roosevelt ranch 
and the Marquis de Mores, who 
built the Rough Riders Hotel. 

This locale is my favorite spot 
because of its connection with 
American history and the various 
shrines to be seen there. The little 
city of Medora was built by the 
Frenchman, Marquis de Mores, who 
came west on a hunting trip in 
1880. 

His Chateau is picturesque and 
a place to browse for hours. You 
may see the hunting guns of the 
Marquis and his wife. The dining 
room is set exactly as it was when 
Teddy Roosevelt was a guest of the 
Marquis. They were the same age 
and both loved big-game hunting 
and high adventure. 

The hotel, which was built in 
1884 as a/headquarters for the cow- 
punchers and cattlemen of the area, 
still stands. Many tourists come 
here each year to see the Athenais 
Chapel, which stands at the en- 
trance to Main Street. 

Although much of what the Mar- 
quis built is gone, the town still 
holds many memories. 

Walk with Teddy Roosevelt and 
the Marquis down the streets of 
Medora. Poke around the Chateau 
with a guide to answer your ques- 
tions. Magnificent Medora is filled 
with past history of America and 
worth a visit. @ 
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Hotel Headliners 


Greenbrier's new west wing offers business 
g 


HE green-bounded Greenbrier 

in White Sulphur Springs, 

West Virginia, which has 
played host to hundreds of thou- 
sands of travelers and tourists since 
its conception in 1923, has added a 
new West Wing for business con- 
ventions. 

Built exclusively for the han- 
dling of executive meetings, the 
$2,000,000 addition is devoted to 
the business magnates so they can 
get their meeting into full swing 
and finished without interfering 
with or being interfered by regular 
guests. 

The Greenbrier is not just a 
place for conventions though, for 
in 1955 alone, it has played host to 
over 56,000 guests, including vaca- 
tioners, tourists and honeymooners. 
This huge hostelry is almost self 
sufficient, containing everything 
from its own medical department 
to a motion picture theatre, valet 
service, its own post office, taxi 
service, notary publics and a laun- 
dry. 

Sports play a large part in every- 
day life at the Greenbrier, with 
facilities set up for golf, horseback 
riding, swimming, hunting and 
scores of other indoor and outdoor 
entertainment. In all, there are 
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Modern Outlook Spurs Greenbrier Changes 


groups extra modern facilities for conventions. 


three eighteen-hole golf courses to 
choose from. 

_ Lessons can be taken from golf 
experts hired by the hotel as an 
extra convenience for guests who 
are struggling to break 100. Be- 
cause of the vast amount of space 
accorded each sport, there is seldom 
a line of people waiting their turn. 

The Greenbrier was first visited 
—back in the Sixteenth Century— 
by travelers seeking the soothing 
waters of its splendid sulphur 
springs. Today, bathing in the 
hotel’s mineral waters is considered 
pure luxury for tired, taut mus- 
cles and nerves. 

Steeped in American tradition 
and folklore, the 6,500 acre Green- 
brier, once served as host to Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee and his family 
who were attempting to bring to- 
gether northern and southern vis- 
itors. 

Prices in this vacation paradise 
are: $23.00 per day, per person, 
single, $21.00 for double. These 
rates cover rooms, meals, athletic 
equipment and use of large pool. 

Although at the top of the list 
as one of the world’s finest resort 
hotels, the Greenbrier is still striv- 
ing to enhance its already beautiful 
surroundings. @ 


Odds And Inns 


Hotel Reforma in Mexico City re- 
cently underwent $1,000,000 mod- 
ernization program, with tropical 
garden, cocktail lounge and coffee 
shop added. .. . Extensive new ac- 
commodations including three du- 
plex cottages, entire wing, more 
than doubling room space, will be 
opened at Lighthouse Club in An- 
dros Town, Bahamas, on Jan. 14. 

Commodore Perry Hotel, in 
Austin, Texas, will add 100 new 
rooms immediately adjoining pres- 
ent 12-story building by about Dec. 
15... . Seventy-five thousand dollar 
air-conditioning system, cooling 114 
guest rooms at Hotel Frederick, 
Endicott, N.Y. was installed re- 
cently... . Ein Gedi, middle class 
tourist hotel, just opened in Beer- 
sheba, Israel, has accommodations 
for 25 tourists. .. . Wold-Chamber- 
lain Field in Minneapolis, will be 
served by $2,000,000 hotel-motel, 
to be built in near future 18 blocks 
from city’s airport passenger ter- 
minal. 


On your next 
auto trip... 


Get This Free Service 


Let the Sinclair Auto Tour Service 
put more fun in your trip with free 
maps and information on places to 
see and where to stay, all tailor- 
made to your needs. Write — 


SINCLAIR 
AUTO TOUR SERVICE 


600 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
155 North Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


909 South Boston Avenue 
TULSA 3, OKLA. 
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Beautiful Lake Marie borders Snowy Range 


BY WELDON F. HEALD 


OST MOTORISTS crossing south- 
M ern Wyoming on U.S. High- 
way 30 know the Snowy 
Range only as a remote, high, white 
spur of the Rockies on the distant 
horizon. They give it a glance or 
two as they hurry by through vast 
grassy plains and sagebrush deserts 
i their dence! 

But those with a few hours to 
spare on their journey east or west 
should get better acquainted with 
these fine mountains by taking a 
stimulating detour over the Snowy 
Range Highway. They will traverse 
a scenic alpine country of forests, 
timberline lakes and lofty peaks. 
There is good trout fishing, too, 
along the way, miles of riding and 
hiking trails, several improved 
Peadeide camp grounds, and rustic 
lodges with cabin accommodations. 
Aud: surpr isingly enough, although 
this alternate route crosses the high 
backbone of the Medicine Bow 
Mountains, it is a wide, high-gear, 
paved road with no heavy grades 
or sharp turns, and is only seven 
miles longer than the main route. 
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Eastern terminus of the Snowy 
Range Highway is Laramie, at 
7,145-foot elevation, the Equality 
State’s prosperous third largest city 
and home of the University of Wy- 
oming. Labelled State 130, the road 
leaves U. S. 30 in the downtown 
section and heads directly west 
across the wide, treeless Laramie 
Plains toward the distant snow- 
capped peaks. This is prime cattle 
country, carpeted in summer with 
green grass and wildflowers, and 
grazed by hundreds of white-faced 
Herefords. 

The eastern foot of the moun- 
tains is reached in 25 miles and the 
highway follows the Little Lara- 
mie River through a natural gate- 
way between high-timbered slopes, 
then crosses the fertile, mountain- 
rimmed basin of Centennial Valley 
to Centennial, 30 miles. This little 
settlement, 8,076 feet, a hopeful 
gold camp in the 1870s is now a 
trading center for the surrounding 
farms and ranches, many of them 
with the original stout log houses 
built by the pioneers. 

Beyond, the climb begins in 
earnest and the road swings into 


Highway which cuts through level, treeless Larramie Plains, enormous snow-crowned mountains 


the pine-wooded valley of the 
North Fork of the Little Laramie, 
with rocky, snow-mantled summits 
ahead. Entering Medicine Bow Na- 
tional Forest, it circles Barbour 
Lake, curves up a mountainside 
past the Snowy Range Winter 
Sports Area, and ascends through 
forests of spruce, fir and aspen to 
Brooklyn Lake, 40 miles, at a 10,- 
500-foot altitude. 

With ranger station, lodge, sum- 
mer cottages and nearby camp- 
grounds, Brooklyn Lake is the rec- 
reation center for the exhilarating 
high country of the Medicine Bowes 
Cupped among meadows _ bright 
with wildflowers, and fringed with 
dark green ranks of spire-topped 
evergreens, it is a sparkling blue 
body of water, half a mile long, 
backed by the barren, arctic wall 
of the Snowy Range, rising 1,000- 
1,500 feet above. 

This six-mile ridge of granite 
and quartzite peaks surmounting 
the broad forested back of the 
Medicine Bow Mountains reaches 
elevations of 11,000-12,000 feet and 
is spotted with extensive banks of 
perpetual snow. 
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Summits, ridges and glacier-like 
snowfields are easily explored from 
the highway and a good three-mile 
trail leads up Medicine Bow Peak, 
12,005 feet, the topmost point. 
Here is a breathtaking panorama 
over the plains, deserts, valleys and 
mountains of southern Wyoming 
and southward to the high Rockies 
of Colorado. 

Beyond Brooklyn Lake, State 130 
closely “parallels the rugged scarp 
of the Snowy Range through an al- 
pine skyland of park- -like meadows, 
numerous lakes, and picturesque 
groups of windblown trees. Cross- 
ing Snowy Range Pass, 10,800 feet, 
often between lingering snowbanks, 
the highway gently descends past 
light-green Mirror Lake, and Lake 
Marie, in a wild glacial cirque with 
granite cliffs rising sheer from the 
water’s edge. 

At Silver Lake, 48 miles, 10,250 
feet, the highway swings around 
the southern end of the Snowy 
Range, traverses the meadows of 
Headquarters Park, then follows 
the wooded valley of Brush Creek 
down the long western slope of the 
Medicine Bow Mountains. Below, 
the pines give way to sagebrush 
foothills and the wide valley of the 
North Platte River is reached at 
Saratoga, 78 miles, 6,786 feet ele- 
vation. 

This small town, an early pioneer 
trading post, is a supply point for 
RhGnere hunters and ranchers, 
and has hot mineral springs in a 
landscaped park named for the 
famed New York Spa. 

Roundabout are several cattle 
and sheep ranches that cater to 
guests. Beyond, State 130 turns 
northward through bleak sage 
country, where huge bands of sheep 
graze in summer, and rejoins U. S. 
Highway 130 at Walcott, 100 miles, 
6,650 feet. 

Information about camping, fish- 
ing, hunting trails and summer 
and winter recreation along this 
interesting and varied alternate 
route may be obtained from the 
Supervisor, Medicine Bow National 
Forest, Laramie, and a list of lodges 
and’ guest ranches with rates and 
facilities, will be furnished by the 
Laramie Chamber of Commerce. 

It’s information worth getting— 
and worth using. @ 
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bounced onto the continent of Europe in 1519, 


AI-ALAI, pronounced “hi-li,” 
brought across the sea from the New World by Explorer Hernando Cortez, 
who learned the game from the Aztec Indians during his invasion of 

Mexico. Other historians believe that jai-alai is just a game OF handball, with 


variations supplied by the Basques. But whichever story is true, there is no 
argument that jai-alai is one of the most exciting and colorful games ever con- 
ceived, 

Played with a small rubber ball and a long curved wicker basket sometimes 
called a cesta, jai-alai can be likened to America’s game of handball except that 
the ball is smashed against the wall not by hand but with a wicker. Jai-alai is 
perhaps the fastest game in the world, with the ball richocheting off the wall at 
speeds of better than 150 miles an hour. 

Jai-alai bolted into the U.S. during the World’s Fair at St. Louis in 1904. 
Later the game moved to Chicago and New Orleans where it was an immediate 
success. But when the gambling laws of each city were revised, and betting on 
the sport was declared illegal, j Jai-alai moved on to Miami, Florida, where it be- 
came a top tourist attraction. 

A Fronton was constructed in Miami at the cost of $1,200,000 and stands some 
six stories high and 200 feet square. Its seating capacity is 3,700, but more often 
than not attendance figures run higher than 5,000. Admission prices run from 
35 cents to $1.50 per person. 

In 1933, when Florida legalized pari-mutuel wagering, the game became even 
more of a lure, Attendance jumped and wagering usually ran to about 
$5,000,000 annually. 

Within the last few years there has been a large-scale migration of jai-alai 
events to California, but the real big league of modern jai-< alai is still Miami, 
Mexico City and Havana, Cuba. 

In both Mexico and Cuba, many young men from ages of eight to thirteen 


enter jai-alai instruction schools and make the sport their career. In these 


nations jai-< -alai can be likened to the way the Australians instruct their marvel- 
ous tennis champions. 

Although events can be seen in both Italy and France, Spain is easily the 
jai-alai capital of the Continent. At Barcelona, Madrid and Bilboa, fast, out- 
standing games can be viewed from October through June. 

In Havana, where the game is a national pastime, jai-alai can be seen all year 
around. Reserved seats are always sold out a day or two in advance, so high is 
local enthusiasm. 

In the U.S., Biscayne Jai-Alai Fronton in northwest Miami holds the heat 
matches. Here visitors can see hard-fought international events almost any night, 
and betting is part of the pattern. @ 


ae 


Colorful, fast moving jai- ‘Slal games in Miami fill Frontons to near-capacity every night. 
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TRAVEL TWISTERS 


BY TED SHANE 


RANSLATE these sentences into popular songs about 

various places you may have visited last summer: 

(a) “My emotional nature is in the Trossachs or 
possibly the Grampians.” (b) ‘There will be symbols 
of happiness over the chalky banks of the city opposite 
Boulogne.” (c) “Oh, how I wish again that I was in 
the countryside round about Kalamazoo and Ann 
Arbor.” (d) “It is the season in the Netherlands when 
native bulbs burst into gorgeous bloom.” 

2. For what two things is the town of St. Andrews 
in Scotland world famous? 

3. What are the Antilles? 

4. To what city were the Pilgrims of Chaucer’s tale 
bound and what Pilgrims go there in great numbers 
now to see what? 

5. Crossing the Atlantic from New York to South- 
ampton do you set your watch forward or back? 

6. In what state is Pike’s Peak? 

7. In what city is the Dying Gaul statue? 

8. A man made a yearly pilgrimage from Hialeah 
to Gulf Stream to Belmont, to Pimlico and to Santa 
Anita. ‘To what sport was he devoted? 

9. Near what city are the Great Pyramids of Gizeh? 

10. To what country would you go to visit the 
Tomb of Christopher Columbus? 

11. In Britain “Boots” is a trade name for which 
of the following: (a) A series of Shoe Stores? (b) A 
chain of Drug Stores? (c) A heavy dark beer? 

12. Where can you visit a peacetime Nuclear Re- 
actor? 

13. What is wrong with the following sentence, 
“In Edinburgh a generous Scotchman bought her a 
Scotch and soda.” 

14. In what general classification would you put: 
Zephyr, Zodiak, Morris Miner, Humber, Austin-Healey, 
and Jaguar? 

15. Now that Vodka is for sale in all our local 
A & P Stores symbolizing our new friendship with 
Russia, can you tell me what great and noble city is 
a mate for Daddy’s Big Bull? 


Travel Twister answers will be found on page 70 


Moving to Greener Fields? 


Before the moving van rolls up, be sure and 
notify TRAVEL of your change of address. Send 


both your old and new address, plus code num- 
ber, four to six weeks in advance of your move 
to: Subscription Department, TRraveL, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York. 
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Pageantry is theme of « 
citing jousting matches he 
annually in West Virginia. 


iR KnicuT of Seneca Trail, prepare to charge! 
With this warning call, another lance-armed knight 
astride his prancing steed prepares to joust for 
tournament laurels and the honor of crowning his 
lady fair. A hush follows—then the call, “Charge, Sir 
Knight!” Thundering down the list comes the charging 
horseman with lance raised and streamers flying. 

Actually, this modern knight is but one of a large | 
group of Mountain State jousting enthusiasts who are 
living again the sport of by-gone Kings at one of 
West Virginia’s tournaments. This chivalrous gentle- 
man is clad in levis and his adversary is in a series of 
three small steel rings along a 100-yard course. 

One such sportsman is David Tuckwiller of Lewis- 
burg, West Va. During a working day, Tuckwiller is 
an automobile dealer. All of his leisure moments, how- 
ever, are spent riding at the rings on his farm near — 
Lewisburg, practicing for tournament jousts. 

And behind Tuckwiller’s ceaseless jousting practice 
is the glamorous history of knights errantry. During 
the Thirteenth Century, young knights increased their _ 
skill in unhorsing or fatally wounding an opponent 
by riding at the rings or dodging the quintain. 

Today riders are given seven seconds to ride the 100- 
yard course along which have been suspended three 
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sees 


Knights Relive Days of Old 
—-In Modern West Virginia 


target rings which are from 25 to 30 yards apart. The 
size of the rings varies, with the rider taking his first 
three rides at a two-inch ring. His next ride is at one- 
and-a-half-inch rings, then one-inch rings. The final 
ride is made at half-inch rings. The winner is the rider 
who spears the most rings on these rides. 

The lance used to spear the small rings, while not 
as long as the feudal weapon, must be seven feet in 
length and balance 30 inches from the point. The 
weight of the average lance is from three to four 
pounds, with the majority of the riders preferring 
the heavier lances which give more stability during 
a jousting run. All lances are tapered to 

a thin point to enable the rider to spear 

the small rings and many are leaded 
to give the desired additional weight. 

His mount is equally important to 
the rider. Taking approximately three 
years to train, each horse must have 
a fast, bounceless gait and must not 
shy when approaching the target sup- 
ports. 

“Most riders,” Tuckwiller says, “‘re- 
quire years of practice before they are 
ready to enter tournaments, and even 
then will seldom take first place more 

than once or twice. However, when you see a tourna- 
ment rider you can be sure that he has a steady hand, 
good eyes and really knows his horse, for without all 
of these qualities you can’t possibly win in any of these 
tournaments. And you know, it’s kind of like a fever 
once you start jousting. Take the jousting tournament 
at the West Virginia State Fair. Some of the riders 
in that tournament have been riding for 26 to 28 
years, yet all appeared to have nerves of steel when 
riding the rings, and a continued passion for the sport.” 

In Greenbrier County the sport is by no means re- 
stricted to the men. Recently the ladies have taken 
to the saddle and the young ones are trying to spear 
the rings from their bicycles. 

Though many jousts are held throughout the state 
yearly, the fitting climax for the season is usually con- 
sidered to be the Mountain State Forest Festival which 
will be held this year in Elkins, West Virginia, on 
October 6, 7 and 8. Here on the campus of Davis and 
Elkins College, the best of the knights of the South 
Branch Valley and other sections will vie for the honor 
of crowning their queen during the first day of the 
three-day event. 

It is certain that visitors to these jousts will enjoy 
West Virginia’s throwback into the past. 
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Travel Crosswords 


Horizontal 


This man would be offended 
if you called him Scotch 
Oo-la-la Province 
Lohengrin’s girl friend 

New thing Hilton is always 
opening 

The Fellows like these even 
better than Misses 

This is all over the White 
Cliffs of Dover now 

This is where Socrates used to 
buy his fresh fish 

Just a lot of ees in Greece 
Something for the boys (just 
a wisp!) 

With Towers gaudy these are 
Turkish delights 

This was 1902 years ago 

This Indian belongs to the 
Vervain family 

This goes near the trailing 
edge of a wing 

This man will suit you 

This will go a long way to get 
Nehru’s goat 

Whose heayy lava? 

Not necessarily from Warsaw 
but positively a Pole 

Rye beard 

This comes just before Yale 
If the Scot had had some 
Scotch he would haye had a 
highball if he had had this 
Varying weight in the Orient 
Before the War they used to 
have this in Europe 

Latin but; this will soothe you 
(abb.) 

Happiest thing about a voyage 
on a rough sea 

GIs with Officers around them 
This is not the whole question 
Another one of Eve’s children 
Amateur Crocketts 
Classifying the Man on the 
Flying Trapeze 

What the daring young man 
flew with 

This was what Mr. Eisenhow- 
er’s breakfast was yesterday 
A lot of this stands under 
Rockefeller City 

This Sheik studied to be a 
ladykiller but all he became 
was this 

Former prominent no-account 
These are what hold the ma- 
chinery of civilization  to- 
gether 

This is what is always right on 
a boat or a train 

"E knows ’E’s H’eve’s grand- 
son 
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Vertical 


What tennis generally comes 
and goes in 

Do this to yourself when per- 
turbed by the price of oysters 
This always comes on the arm 
of the Skagerrak 

This can make a rough line 
Taxi! for Julius Caesar 

This is what came at the 
Iowan’s musical call 

Mite-y Bit!—lately become a 
Pacifist 

This is good! 

New Moon (synthetically 
speaking) 

These are habitually pickled 
Economical night on an elec- 
tric sign 

This will get you in a state in 
France 

Esses 

Where Irish eyes are smiling! 
4 Times A 

Other side of Outer Darkness 
Stone broke—or broken stone, 
Very polished. 

Corn-fed baby 

Best thing to have done to 
your traffic 

One of these comes with every 
purchase 

What Daddy goes on when 
Mommy goes to Europe 

As a child I was as odd as 
Dick’s hatband, they said, but 
I have grown up to be this 
Eyes the printed page 

Near the Middle of Turkey, 
East of Center 

Amateurs on Ice (but they 
keep the feet warm) 


| This has a lot of ginger in it 


Paging the First Lady of 
Yesterday 

You can pluck this with your 
fingers 

Iliad’s delight 

Greecy hills 


4. This is something you can’t 


take to Europe from here 
What the pill left in a hurry 
First thing he set foot on in 
New York 

Here the Yellow is _ slowly 
turned Red 

This fellow always drank his 
fill at eve 

This came out of Russia in 
bushels 

They got the fleece in this 
What you hope the trip will be 
next year 

East by North by East 
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FERS RAAT TIT Ti DDN ATA EER Raa SET 


HEN THE FROST is on the 
AY corps and the _ leaves 

are turning gold, a_ vast 
army of late vacationists and week- 
end motorists will be trekking into 
the Wallenpaupack area of Penn- 
sylvania’s Poconos to hunt, fish, 
hike and just be lazy in the sun. 
All summer they have been sailing 
and splashing in the waters of the 
more than 100 lakes that crown 
the mountains of Wayne and Pike 
counties. 

A scenic wonderland filled with 
majestic waterfalls, bubbling trout- 
filled streams and sparkling lakes 
that appear at almost every turn 
of the road, the Wallenpaupack 
area is particularly beautiful in the 
fall when nature has emptied her 
dye pots on the foliage. Here are 
panoramas of unbelievable loveli- 
ness. Artists and shutter-bugs find 
particular delight in capturing the 
Wallenpaupack scene. And, for stu- 
dents of history, there are plenty 
of land marks worth visiting, for it 
was in Honesdale that the Stour- 
bridge Lion, first locomotive to 
turn wheels in America, made its 
epic run and the gravity railroad 
operated. 

It was here, too, that Horace 
Greeley lived and Washington Iry- 
ing came to visit. The Delaware & 
Hudson Canal bed is still in evi- 
dence. 

Long before the American Revo- 
lution, the Indians found plentiful 
fishing and forests full of game 
in the Wallenpaupack area. Earl 
Connecticut settlers followed their 
trails and brought back trout, pike, 
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wallenpaupack area of the 


BY ELLIS EMMONS REED 


Aside from many other 
activities of area, 
speedboating on Lake 
Wallenpaupack is major 
sport for fall vacation. 


bass and muskelonge in their creels 
and deer and bear over their backs. 
Ever since then, the area has been 
a hunter’s and fisherman’s paradise. 
From now until November 30, they 
will be catching large and small- 
mouthed bass, pike and _ pickerel, 
and when the hunting season starts 
they will be shooting big bucks. 

There is sailboat racing every 
weekend on the big lake—Wallen- 
paupack, largest in Pennsylvania— 
and the fast lightnings from these 
waters have done very well in com- 
petition elsewhere. There are out- 
board and inboard motor boat races 
too. 

Hikers have found particular 
pleasure following the old Indian 
trails which moccasins trod before 
the arrival of the white man. Some 
of them lead to crystal lakes hidden 
away in the forests. Some follow 
roaring streams, alive with trout, 


to small but spectacular waterfalls. 
Some wind their way over the 
mountains where each ascent brings 
a new picture of scenic wonder- 
ment. 

Water-sport enthusiasts have dis- 
covered that the Wallenpaupack 
lakes are perfect for motorboating, 
sailing, /swimming and skiing. 
There are water-ski schools and 
boat liveries scattered throughout 
the area. Sailboat races under the 
direction of Commodore William 
Schumacher, who has made a name 
for himself in metropolitan New 
York aquatic circles, bring hun- 
dreds to the 52-mile shore line of 
huge Lake Wallenpaupack every 
weekend. 

Often the solemn silence of the 
pines is broken by the thunder of 
horses’ hoofs for riding is a pop- 
ular sport of the Wallenpaupack 
area. Fine saddle horses may be 
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rented at any number of places. 

The botanist, amateur or profes- 
sional, has happy picking or look- 
ing in this Pocono paradise, which 
abounds with evening primrose, 
sweet fern, white and yellow clin- 
tonia, azalea, laurel and a great 
variety of other plants. There are 
azalea trails through the forests, 
fragrant .with pine, and_ laurel 


crowns every: hill. 

There is plenty of wild life to 
shoot with the camera, as well as 
with guns during the hunting sea- 


son. Practically every road is posted 
with warnings to motorists about 
protecting animals, which peer out 
of the woods throughout the area. 
Frequently deer will dart across the 
road. Skunk, muskrat, beaver, wea- 
sels and raccoon are common, and 
you can’t stop to eat a sandwich 
without a squirrel or chipmunk 
begging for the crumbs. 

Probably the most famous of all 
Wallenpaupack creatures is Willie, 
the whistling weasel, who serenades 
visitors with his nocturnal warb- 
ling. At first, people who heard 
Willie whistle believed they were 
hearing a bird of some kind or 
other, but finally he was caught in 
his act by a flashlight searching 
party. 

Another Wallenpaupack area 
creature which gets a lot of atten- 
tion is the Stourbridge Lion, which 
isn’t an animal after all, but that 
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previously mentioned locomotive. 
Imported from England, it made 
history for Honesdale, which is in 
the heart of the Wallenpaupack 
region. There is a replica in the 
borough. The original is in the 
Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington. Also in Honesdale, as well 
as in Hawley, are cars which trav- 
eled over the original gravity rail- 
road. And the old Delaware and 
Hudson Canal is here too. 

In Milford they will point out 
the places where Horace Greeley 


met with other literary lights. In 
Honesdale they will show you 
where Washington Irving stayed on 
a castle atop the mountain. 

There is a museum in Honesdale 
operated by the Wayne County 
Historical Society in which there 
are many relics of the Indian days— 
days when Chief Paupack and 
Nemanie lived in peace with Con- 
necticut settlers and renegades from 
the north swooped down on help- 
less settlers, carrying off their scalps. 

Old timers love to tell the Indian 
stories and legends. They will tell 
how Nemanie plunged into roil- 
ing waters of the river when peace 
failed between the whites and In- 
dians. They will tell of the early 
romances and adventures of the 
white settlers and their struggles to 
cut a living out of the wilderness. 

This is truly the “Wild West” of 
colonial days. 

There are more than 800 motor- 
boats on Lake Wallenpaupack and 
it is hard for their skippers to quit 
when the summer ends. So they 
have arranged for a series of after- 
Labor Day events which they hope 
to hold-annually. Among these is 
a big promenade of outboards and 
inboards in the morning followed 
by a picinc opened to the public 
in the afternoon. The picnic is dif- 
ferent from anything ever held any- 
where in the world. The partici- 
pants bring basket lunches, which 


Ideal Pocono setting such as hilly terrain around Wangum Falls in Honesdale 
is excellent spot for visitors to relax, enjoy several days of undisturbed bliss. 
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are supplemented by hot dogs and 
pop sold by the Boy Scouts of Haw- 
ley who have an outdoor conces- 
sion on events held in the area. In 
the middle of the picnic groups a 
big stage is set up and here talented 
natives and professionals who have 
summer homes in the area put on a 
fantastic program of entertainment. 
It continues far into the night to 
the light of flares on land and lake. 
The principal attractions are the 
hymn singers. 

In a little schoolhouse on the 
lake edge in the Town of Paupack, 
which is said to be close to the 
place where the Leni Lenapes once 
had their camp, the Wallenpau- 
pack thespians take over where the 
Broadway country barners leave off 
in the fall. Their plays are so good 


that the scouts from Bagdad on the 
Hudson are regular guests in the 
audience. At the same time, there 
is a cycle of church-sponsored sup- 
pers which brings out spiced apples 
and chestnut-roasted turkey. The 
city folks never had it so good. 

As the hunting season arrives 
with a bang, the lodges and inns 
of the area begin piling up the 
giant logs for their fireplaces, where 
every night there is popcorn and 
hard or soft cider served between 
rounds of shuffleboard or darts. No 
Knelish tavern or pub ever had 
more real atmosphere than the 
lodges and inns of Wallenpaupack 
during the hunting season. 

Every fall, groups of Manhattan 
gourmets have a field day in the 
Poconos, dining at some of the 
choice lodges of the area. Pike 
County Lodge serves smorgasbord 
with a definite Danish flavor and 
Bart Strasser’s Roosevelt Inn on 
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TIPs 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


OLLECTION OR CLUTTER? Which 
C more aptly describes your year- 

ly travel souvenirs? Collect all 
you want, but be sure you want all 
you collect. This is a good maxim 
for every memento-minded motorist 
about to take that long-awaited 
winter vacation. 


It’s a natural tendency to bring 
home souvenirs of memorable vaca- 
tion spots, so you must withstand 
the temptation to collect useless 
items from famous places. When you 
see some knick-knack typical of a 
locale, just ask yourself, “Where am 
I going to put that when I get 
home?” The question should keep 
you clear of junk and help you 
build a collection of useful and 
decorative items to dress up your 
home. 


A friend of mine has a collection 
of demitasse cups she’s picked up 
around the country. Another col- 
lects antique spoons; another, Amer- 
ican milk glasses; another, authentic 
trivets. An artistic friend has a 
collection of prints and original 
water colors of places she’s visited. 
Another has decorated her south- 
western ranch home with Indian art 
objects. 


The paper weight on my own 
desk is a beautifully colored rock 
I found in the Rockies and polished 
myself. I keep my pencils in an 
early American celery dish pur- 
chased in New England and use 
Florida sea shells for ash trays. All 
these items are useful and attractive 
reminders of my travels. 


The children in one family I 
know collect postcards from places 
they visit, later filing them in a shoe 
box. On the wall in their room is 
a map of the United States, with 
colored pins marking the spots 
where they've traveled. The children 
in another family collect match 
books, the covers of which they tack 
on a framed pegboard in the family 
recreation room. 


Your travel souvenirs don’t have 
to be a clutter destined for the 
attic or basement. They can consti- 
tute a useful and decorative collec- 
tion which you are proud to display 
is your home. @ 


Route 6 dishes out some delightful 
Bavarian platters. At Tudor Manor 
there is French cuisine, while at 
White Beauty View and _ Island 
View, Italian cooking — prevails. 
American home-style cooking has 
developed a reputation for such 
places as Pep’s Inn and Vill 
Tatton Manor, Ikenmary, E 
Old Homestead and The 
Birches. « 

At White Beauty View,\ 
come to watch knights 
squared circle work out for futur 
fights. The Guccinis have a room 
full of pictures of gloved gladiators 
who have won fame and glory after 
training on Mama Guccinis’ spa- 
ghetti and meat balls or lasagna. 

In the Tafton woods all the 
shooting is not at game. Take the 
Baldwins, for instance, They are 
crack exhibition marksmen and do 
their practicing in the wooded 
patch at the base of Lake Wallen- 
paupack just off Route 6. 

They welcome an audience and 
often show spectators guns from 
their famous collection. 

The volunteer fire departments 
of the area go in for clambakes and 
block parties in a big way every 
fall, and square dancing really gets 
going when the first frost arrives. 
There is plenty of fiddling and call- 
ing at Rowlands, Beach Lake, Lake- 
ville and Newfoundland. [ronical- 
ly, the scene of the Beach Lake 
square dancing is called the Big 
Apple. 

Youll have a surprisingly dif- 
ferent travel experience once you 
discover the Wallenpaupack area 
of Pennsylvania’s Poconos. 


Informal Pocono resort life is typified by ac- 
tivities held at havens such as Tudor Manor. 
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travel book selection 


“Memoirs of a Consul” Takes Reader On 
Diplomatic Adventures Around the World 


BARTLEY YOST 
N THIS unusual new book, Mem- 
iT oirs of a Consul (New York: 
Vantage Press, 186 pages), 
Bartley Yost, a man who has served 
his country continuously as a con- 
sul in many lands, has lifted the 
veil on the kind of life such a func- 
tionary leads, and he does it with 
such engaging frankness and ap- 
preciation of human interest that 
his text becomes surprising and 
delightful reading for travelers. 
For obviously excellent reasons, 
diplomatic red tape forbids Govy- 
ernment employees to write exten- 
sively about their official duties. 
Any deviation from the rules con- 
cerning ‘“‘classified” material re- 
quires formal “clearance” before 
publication, ‘and those inflexible 
conditions necessarily have discour- 
aged the composition of books 
relating to the job. Nevertheless, 
despite these handicaps, Bartley 
Yost has managed to present a 
splendidly clear picture of the joys 
and harassments of a U.S. consul at 
work. ! 
Born in Switzerland in 1877, 
reared in Kansas, trained and em- 
ployed as a teacher, part owner of 
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a newspaper and next an apprentice 
in politics, he was discovered and 
recruited into Government service 
by a U.S. Vice-President in 1909, 
and finally appointed to consular 
rank over 37 other competing 
applicants by no less a personage 
than Theodore Roosevelt, then 
wielding his Big Stick in the White 
House. It was another Roosevelt— 
the late F.D.R.—who was to approve 
his retirement 30 years later, in 
1935. During his tenure of office 
as consul, Yost showed no literary 
inclinations. But after his self- 
chosen relegation to pasture, in 
hours devoted to retrospect, he 
realized how close he had been to 
world-shaking events. 

In Memoirs of a Consul, much 
of the reading pleasure arises out 
of recognition of so many stirring 
events in late history. There are 
the Pancho Villa troubles at Tor- 
reon that took Black Jack Pershing 
to Mexico; the rum-runner compli- 
cations in the Gulf of Mexico; and 
numerous “big news’? happenings 
in all countries connected with the 
rise of Hitler and the outbreak of 
World War II. ‘There also are many 
lesser references to figures not long 
departed from the scene, passing 
appearances of Auguste Rodin, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Charles Lind- 
bergh, Samuel Gompers and Fior- 
ello La Guardia. 

Most impressive of all, as you 
peruse this record of an active 
diplomatic career on the world 
stage, are the accumulated proofs 
of what a hectic background life 
an American consul must live. From 
now on, having read this book, 
you must face a consul anywhere 
at his consulate desk, seeking as- 
sistance in solving some _ trivial 
problem such as finding a mislaid 
hatbox or correcting a cafe over- 
charge, with a deep appreciation 
of a viewpoint and circumstances 
that are as humanly complex as 
your own and thrice as important. 


Mr. Yost went first to Paris as 
deputy to Consul-General Mason. 
In the spring of 1914 he was trans- 
ferred to Almeria, Spain; two years 
later he was sent to Lyons, France; 
after a month or two he was shifted 
back to Spain—to Barcelona; the 
year 1917 sent him to Genoa, Italy; 
returning to America in the winter 
of 1918 through a submarine-in- 
fested Atlantic, he was instructed 
by the Department of State to go 
to Santa Rosalia, in Lower Cali- 
fornia; thence he went to the ad- 
jacent town of Guaymas; February, 
1924 found him assigned to ‘Tor- 
reon; and in September, 1926, he de- 
parted through a violent climatic 
change for Sault Ste. Marie, Can- 
ada; seven years later it was Nogal- 
es, Mexico; and one year. there- 
after, with Germany in upheaval 
in anticipation of World War II. 
he went overseas to Cologne. In 
1935 he retired to expand his diary 
into this excellent book. 


Special to 
N.T.C. Members 


Members of the National Travel 
Club are offered the opportunity 
to purchase copies of this enthusi- 
astically recommended book at a 
substantial price discount simply 
by filling out the coupon below 
and remitting as directed. Delivery 
is postpaid. 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me Memoirs of a 
Consul at the special membership 


price of $2.45. 
Remittance is enclosed. 


IN@INe fd: cis «evans ecw elelereteraupiare aieterele 
Gisiplechiale eieic el etelere sie et olermmerarakets 
Address’. 2. cc's.e.0. 018 c.cveicialavehtarsteie 
WiitraleanseL evel ote ielel inte e-dre a ecacarerehie 
Gity Sc iere ele etevei nena OMG altel 
DtAt@iy ata siccc eels acalere wie aterehensbentinte 


Membership Number.............- 
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opay, Las Vegas, Nevada, is a 
"LT prees fantastic place. That is, 

the part of it the tourist sees. 
The Swayzes first saw it nearly 
twenty years ago and, quiet as its 
gambling was, it still seemed fan- 
tastic. I remember when we walked 
the main street peering into the 
gambling establishments. ‘They 
weren't very colorful then but the 
place did seem just a little different. 
All of which may seem to prove 
that Las Vegas isn’t a place, it’s 
a state of mind. 

Of course, there’s nothing imag- 
inary about the money that crosses 
the tables at the plush hotels of 
the Strip or in the jam-packed 
casinos downtown. Some folks are 


The 
HARVEY LINE 


prawdly offers 


HONOLULU + TAHITI + ACAPULCO 
CRUISES 


LUXURIOUS STEEL YACHT 


48 day cruise of the South Pacific with stop 
overs in Hawaii, Christmas Island, Tahiti, 
Acapulco. See Tahiti the Gem of the Pacific 
in all its grandeur. Four regular sailings 
yearly. 


SPECIAL OLYMPIC GAME CRUISE 


Departure from Los Angeles Oct. 1, 1956 for 
Melbourne, Australia — stopping in route: 
Honolulu, Samoa, Fiji, New Caledonia, 


and Sydney. Live aboard ship in Melbourne Be 


during games. On return home, stops are 
made at Auckland, New Zealand, Cook Is- 
Jand, and Tahiti. Return to Los Angeles Dec. 
22. Make reservations now to assure seats at 
the Olympic Games — Limit 36 Passengers, 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE HARVEY LINE 


5422 LEMON GROVE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF, 
HO 9-1450 
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winning but a lot of people are 
losing more than they can afford. 
Losing money is one of the easiest 
things in the world in Las Vegas. 
Its value seems to take flight and 
a twenty or fifty dollar bill disap- 
pears down the slot in the table 
so smoothly you scarcely know it’s 
gone. That’s part of the state of 
mind. 

You walk out of the airport in 
Las Vegas and, like as not, get into 
one of the cabs of the Lucky 7-11 
Cab Company. Perhaps you stop at 
the slot machines in the airport 
lobby on your way from the plane, 
before you walk out to note the 
sign, “Howdy Podner—Welcome to 
Las Vegas.”” Your cab driver may 
be wearing high heeled boots, which 
always seemed odd to me but is 
normal here. No matter the time 
of night or early morning the neon 
lights are on in the establishments 
you pass on the highway from the 
airport. Mention it and the driver 
is apt to remark, “Nobody ever 
sleeps in Vegas.” 

It does seem so at about 4 a.m. 
with people crowded around the 
gambling tables or giving the slot 
machines a rush. There are no 
clocks in the establishments and 
as dawn comes, screens across the 
entries let in very little light. A 
friend of mine was taking on a 
breath of air early one dawn when 
a couple emerged from a plush hall 
of chance. They blinked, obviously 
startled to find it was daylight, and 
the man said: “Great goodness, it’s 
time to get up already.” 

I remember walking into another 
casino one morning about 8 o'clock, 
having just returned from Yucca 
Flat, some 90 miles out on the 
desert where an atom bomb test 
had been postponed because of 
unfavorable winds. For the first 
time in many visits to Las Vegas 


there was not a customer at the 
tables. A group of house men 
huddled about a dice layout talk- 
ing, with the exception of one chap. 
He was energetically practicing golf 
swings with the peculiarly curved 
instrument a stick man_ uses to 
handle the dice. Some fairway! 
There is another side to Las 
Vegas and I spent an afternoon 
exploring it afoot one sunny day. 
I walked for blocks through the 
residential areas, just about like 
those of any other medium sized 
town. The gambling for which the 
place is famed or notorious could 
have been a million miles away; 
the sun shone and the youngsters 
played and the sidewalks needed 
repair here and there just like back 
home. On a Friday I counted 62 
church notices in one of the Town’s 
newspapers. A cab driver told me 
they do quite a business with 
church bound tourists on Sundays, 
including many from the elaborate 
hotels of the Strip where the busi- 
ness of wagering never closes down. 
It is a study of contrasts, Las 
Vegas, right down to the azure 
green swimming pools, themselves 
a man-made contradiction to the 
desert pressing in all around. 


Swayzes used electric cart for transportation. 
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Ying 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. I should like to telephone. 


I need a doctor. 


3. May I have your name and address? 


. I have lost my identification pa- 


pers, my wallet. 


. Can you recommend an inexpen- 


sive hotel? 


. What is the temperature? 


. Is smoking permitted? 


8. Where is the lavatory? 


15. 


16. 


Uke 


18. 


19; 


20. 


. May I present Mr. ... 


Se IVEDSsstetstey 
IMEISS 3s c0 


. Yours is a beautiful country. 


. Would you open (shut) the win- 


dow? 


. It is no trouble at all! 
. | want a roll of film. 


. Thank you for being so nice. 


I should like to check my valuables. 


Is there a good play, an American 
play being given? 


Have you an American newspaper, 
an American magazine? 


Please dry-clean (press) this suit 
(dress) . 


Where can I buy some nice gifts? 


We shall stay most of the Summer. 
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BY BRIAN CALLENDER 
le AND MAX SHEROVER 


PEAK UP! 


nN 


~I 


20. 


. An_ leogtar 


. An misde dhuit an 


. Teastionn dochtuir uaim. 


. Tabhair dhom d’ainm agus do 


sheoladh. 


- Ta mo Charta Thaistil (mo sparan) 


caillte agam. 


. Bhfuil eolas agat ar aon ostan nach 


bhfuil daor. 


. Cad e an teocht ata ann anois? 


tobac a chaitheamh 
annso. 


. Ca bhfuil an t-ionnaltan? 


. Leog dom mac Ui— Bean Ui— 


Inion Ui— a chur i n-aithne dhuit. 


. Is ailinn do thir. 


fhuinneog 
d’oscailt (do dhunadh). 


. Ni mhor i n-aon-chor e. 
3. Teastionn scannan uaim. 


. Taim buioch de bharr do chneas- 


tachta. 


. Ba mhaith liom mo rudai luach- 


mhara a-chur i dtaisce. 


. Bhfuil drama maith ’a leirin sa 


chathair? Drama i mBearla. 


. Bhfuil nuchtan Merichanach agat? 


. Dean an culaith eadaigh seo guna 


seo @iarnail ma ’se do thoil e. Cuir 
an culaith eadaigh seo chun na 
glantoiri. 


. Ca bhfeidir liom roinnt feirini 


deasa a cheannach? 


Fanfaimid an chuid is mo de’n 
Samhradh. 


| Say | 


t in| 


~I 


16. 


17, 


18. 


20. 


. Taw 


. Toyim 


PART THREE 
GAELIC PRONUNCIATION 
- Ba mhaith liom an guthan d’usaid. 1. Buh woh lyum un guh-hawn doose- 
oyed. 


‘Tass-tee-on duck-too-ir wem. 


Turr-um dan-im ogg-us dhu hyole- 
ah. 


muh cawrta_ tashtill 
sporrawn) kyle-teh oggum. 


(muh 


. Will ole-us ogguth err ayen owe- 


stawn nock will dare. 


. Kod aye un tyoh-ukt ataw ou-en 


anish? 


. Un lug-tar tub-ok ah caw-huy oun- 


suh? 


. Caw will un tunnel-tawn? 


. Lug dumb mock ee————— Ban ee 


————— Inyeen ee—————ah kur ih 
nah-hin-eh ghit. 


. Iss awl-ling dhu heer, 


. Un mish-dhe ghit un inn-yeog duss- 


kilt (dhu goon-ah) 


. Nee wore ih nake-kor aye. 


. Tass-tee-on skawn-on wem. 


bwee-uk deh dhu 


Knass-took-tah. 


vorr 


5. Buh woh lyum muh ruddy luke- 


worra ah cur ih dash-keh. 


Will drawmhah mah aw layer-oo 
suh caw-hir? Drawmah ih mer-lah. 
Will noo-uktawn merrikawnuk 
aguth? (Ir-ish-awn)? 


Dane un kluh- aye-dig shuh deer- 
noyil maw shay dhn hull aye. Kir 
un kluh - aye-dig shuh kun muh 
glann-tore-ee. 


. Caw vaye-dirr lyom rye-nt fair-een- 


ee dass-a ah kyanock? 


Fawn-hih-meed un kid iss moe den 
sow-reh. 
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By Will Lane 


Want The Secret Behind Trick Photos? 


Here’s How You Too Can Achieve Them 


El ee 


USIC AND SHOWMANSHIP—these two ingredients 

have made the Florian ZaBach program one 

of the top TV shows in the nation. In addi- 
tion might be added its third dimension—a special kind 
of photography. The photo that set off a publicity and 
advertising campaign for the Florian ZaBach television 
program was not the result of a chance inspiration. It 
came from long an careful planning. When the filming 
of this program was first started, still photos were 
made to test the possibilities of introducing sex appeal 
of the feminine variety. Music and masculine appeal 
the program had from the beginning in the person- 
ality of Florian ZaBach himself, an accomplished con- 
cert violinist. 

The first still picture made, showed Florian and 
Mary Ellen Terry in an ordinary two-shot. This seemed 
uninspired, and also gave undue prominence to Miss 
Terry, letting it appear as if she were just another stage 
character in a dramatic show or musical. So it was 
decided to reduce her to a miniature dancer, a little 
pixie, a Lilliputian fairy, who could appear out of 
nowhere and dance to the irresistible music of Florian’s 
violin. When not dancing, she could talk, argue or 
pantomime. 

This type of enjoyable trick photography is by no 
means limited to just one program. Seldom does a 
night go by when on some outstanding show this bit 
is not used. But the Florian ZaBach show was one of 
the first to make outstanding use of this enticing new 
idea to vast audiences. 

Photos were taken of Miss Terry dancing. On a full- 
sized shot of Florian playing, the miniature was then 
super-imposed to provide the final result, seen above. 

This worked out so successfully that the same tech- 
nique was employed in the motion picture. A separate 
negative is made of Florian playing and of the pixie 
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Dancing pixies are example of excellent trick television photography. 


dancing. The two negatives are combined in an optical 
printer with Miss Terry reduced to pixie size. She 
appears dancing on tables, climbing over windows, 
ensconced behind flowers and even dancing on the end 
of Florian’s violin. All of these effects were achieved 
with the same basic technique. 

To do multiple printing for wick effects, follow 
these steps: iB 

A. Insert ZaBach negative in enlarger, and trace 
the image on a blank sheet of paper. Make test strip 
for exposure timing. 

B. Insert Pixie negative. Focus on ZaBach tracing 
outline where Pixie images will appear. Make test 
strip. 

C. Insert ZaBach negative in enlarger and expose. 

D. Remove ZaBach negative; insert Pixie negative. 
Place tracing on easel to guide focusing and placing 
of image. 

E. Cover easel except corner where the Pixie is 
focused. Expose. ; 

F. Now to do the second image with the Pixie 


€: 


fi 
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facing in opposite direction, use same negative but 
reverse by flopping it over. Focus on the sketch. 

G. Cover easel except where Terry will appear. 
Expose. 

H. After the three exposures are made, the paper 
is developed in normal routine. Success depends on 
balancing exposures carefully. 

Try double-printing on your enlarger. And watch 
for special. effects on motion picture and television 
shows. If you have any questions about how the tricks 
were done, do not hesitate to write us. We will be glad 
to aid-you with your photo problems. Write: Will 
Lane, TRAVEL, 50 W. 57 st., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


New Slide File 


If you, like myself, have difficulty keeping all your 
slides properly and safely filed, you will welcome the 
new Brooks Duo-Slide File (75 cents) , which holds up 
to 250 slides (2 x 2”), or 125 stereo slides. ‘The econ- 
omy of this varnished, boxboard file allows anyone to 
own as many as he needs. I like to keep a separate file 
for each trip. The Brooks Duo-Slide File comes in a 
knocked-down form that just about assembles itself 
as you fold it into place. It is to be found in many 
photo stores, or you can order by mail from Charley 
Brooks, 1514 Aster Place, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


EX 


Simple two-shot was first photo made, but 
was considered uninspiring and lent very 
little movement to Florian ZaBach's show. 
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How to Shoot Football 


re GRRE 


This is the time of year everyone wants to capture 
history-making football events on film. First of all, it 
should be stated that cameras are forbidden at some 


games, as teams are afraid of spies from competitive 
teams with movie cameras. If cameras are allowed, take 
a complete pictorial record. Long shots of the stadium, 
crowds, etc., closeups of players and fans, spectacular 
displays, the entrance gates, and the traffic jam at the 
end. Closeups of your own friends will give you a lot 
of fun in years to come, especially if you catch them 
in moments of high excitement. 

Closeups of action on the field, however, unless you 
are on the field with the news photographers, are difh- 
cult to get. Don’t waste too much film. A telephoto 
lens helps some. Concentrate on the details you can 
get—the crowds, the flags, the pre-game bonfire, the 
crowd at the gate, the home-coming party—and _per- 
haps the attack on the goal posts after the game. 
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Wrong O. 
Dear Sirs: 

I have just finished reading the ar- 
ticle by Evalyn Slack Gist in the Au- 
cust issue of TRAVEL, subject, Travel 
Through Ohio. As I read this, I won- 
dered how old the brochure was from 
which she copied this. She certainly did 
not check with the Ohio State Travel 
Bureau or even the average Ohioan. 
First of all the Johnny Appleseed Mon- 
ument is not in Ashland, it is in Mans- 
field in Middle Park. As regards to the 
Mt. Adams Incline in Cincinnati, this 
was dismantled at least five years ago. 
She also spoke of the boat running from 
Cincinnati to Coney Island and dancing 
aboard a five deck river boat. She is re- 
ferring to the /sland Queen which burnt 
to the water level six years ago in Pitts- 
burgh. We, in Ohio, at least appreciate 
the attempt to share our beautiful state 
with the traveler. 

A. F. Busch 

Marion, O. 
Ohio’s Development and Publicity Com- 
mission pre-cleared Travel Through 
Ohio as “excellent,” slipped, as did 
TRAVEL, on the Incline, but points out 
that the Johnson Party Boat as well as 
the Chaperon run regularly from Cin- 
cinnati to Coney Island, that the Johnny 
Appleseed monument at Ashland is in 
addition to Mansfield’s, is pictured in 
the Commission’s current Historic Ohio. 


—Ed. 


RATES: 


50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. 


misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any 


COLOR SLIDES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFES- 
SIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS. Used by thou- 
sands of travelers, lecturers & collectors. 
Exteriors and Interiors. Relive your mar- 
velous trip abroad. See again Paris, Ver- 
sailles, Rome, Venice, Florence, England, 
Scotland, Switzerland, etc. Also Athens, 
India, Egypt, Bali, Mexico. Catalog “T” 
Free. Shrines of Europe and Holy Land. 
Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, Miraculous Med- 
al, Chartres, Assisi, etc. Exteriors and 
splendid interiors. 44-page catalog “TR” 
Free. ARGO SLIDES, 62 William Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


DID YOU MISS that vacation picture? 
Don’t fret! Write Meston’s — Beautiful 
35mm slides in natural colors covering 
all 48 states and 60 foreign countries. 
Sets of 4 only 98 cents. Free list—MES- 
TON’S TRAVELS, Dept. T-5, El Paso, Texas. 


NEW GERMAN CAMERAS. 
own. Save 30-37%. 
1955 Auto. Rolleiflex, Tessar F3.5 
$159.00. 
Complete with case. Pay postman 
$15.50 duty. 
Similar prices most other famous makes. 
Secure ordering method, through bank, 
guarantees satisfaction. Immediate air- 


Import your 


mailed reply. WORLDPOST, TANGIER, 
MOROCCO. 
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TRAVEL MARhET PLACE 


Adyance payment required. 
precaution is taken te assure reliability of its advertisers, 


Right O. 
Dear Sirs: 

I wish to compliment you on the 
splendid article . Travel Through 
Ohio. It certainly pointed up several 
places of interest that one should visit 
to more appreciate our State. 

Mrs. L. Mae Silverthorne 
Whitehouse, Ohio 


Pioneer Sculptor 
Dear Sirs: 

Was interested in the reference and 
picture of the Pioneer Woman (Okla- 


homa’s Cherokee Strip, Traver, July, 
1954). Your caption gives it as “by E. 


W. Marland.” It was his gift but the 
sculptor was Bryand Baker. I was a 
guest at its dedication and will never 
forget Will Rogers’ inimitable talk and 
jokes on the pioneers. 

Mrs. R. R. Bittman 


Independence, Kans. 


Travel Scrapbook 
Dear Sirs: 

We have just returned from a Medi- 
terranean cruise that took us from home 
for over three months, and I wanted to 
tell you how much your fine articles on 
numerous places that we visited have 
been appreciated. I’ve made a scrapbook 
of them which will continually refresh 
my mind about all the fascinating places 
that we visited. .. . I think your fine 


magazine helped to give me itchy feet— 
and I hope this will not be the last long 
vacation I will be able to take. 
Mrs. Paul Kopriva 
Powell, Wyo. 


Although every reasonable 
TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
articles or services herein advertised. 


TRAVEL ANYWHERE in your own mobile 
home, independent of trailer parks. Spe- 
cial built 38 ft. Dual wheel house trailer 
equipped with 5,000 watt, 115 volt gaso- 
line generator for electrical equipment, 
6-volt transformer for emergency, 120 
gallon water tanks, 60 gallon septic 
chemical sewage disposal tank, tiled bath 
and shower, air conditioner, oil burner 
conduit heating system. Insulated tiled 
kitchen, plenty closet space, sleeps six. 
Perfect condition. Original cost $8,500, 
will sacrifice. O. G. DRAKE, 393 Melrose 
Place, South Orange, N. J. 


EUROPE BOUND? Obtain “‘Felber’s wallet- 
size’ money converter-guide. Currency 
Exchanges, Sightseeing, Customs, Tipping, 
Shopping, Languages, Menus, Metric 
Systems, Maps, Auto Regulations, Pass- 
ports, etc. $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 
Newark 1, N, J. 


-_——_eeoererererere———— 


TRAVEL AND LECTURE SLIDES are back 
again... with the world’s best coverage 
of the world’s color-picture places. Send 
25¢ for multipage catalog and FREE title 
slide, “LET’S GO” or “The End.” TRAVEL & 
LECTURE SLIDES, P.O. Box 3106, Rincon 
Annex, San Francisco, Calif. 


Confederate Belle 
Dear Sirs: 

Did Travet get its pictures and 
places mixed up in July’s Touring Wis- 
consin Dells by Ed Stluka? I noticed a 
Confederate flag on the sightseeing boat 
passing Chimney Rock. There is no ex- 


Wisconsin should fly the Rebel 
Barbar 
Chicag 
Southern spy Belle Boyd re 
consin Dells (then Kilburn) 
10, 1900, to address a local G.A 
her goodwill tour, died the next d 
forgotten except by Dells citizens 
Decoration Day, 1952, when mem 
of United Daughters of Confeder 
joined American Legionnaires for first 
joint North-South ceremonies honoring 
a Confederate spy, with UDC ladies 
then christening and launching new 
passenger river launch, Belle Boyd, 
hoisting Rebel colors seen in TRAVEL’S 
picture. —Ed. 


Twister Answers 

1. (a) My Heart’s in the Highlands. (b) 
There'll be Bluebirds Over the White Cliffs 
of Dover. (c) Oh, How I Wish Again That 
I Was in Michigan, Down on the Farm. (d) 
It's Tulip Time in Holland. 

2. The third oldest College in Britain, 
and the Royal and Ancient Golf Club. 

3. West Indian Islands. 

4. Canterbury. Tourists to Canterbury 
Cathedral to see the Shrine of Thomas a 
Becket. 

5. Forward. 6. Colorado. 7. Rome. 

8. Horse racing. 9. Cairo, Egypt. 

10. Spain, the Cathedral at Seville. 

1 PU Ga 

12. Raleigh, North Carolina State College. 
13. The people of Scotland are Scots, 
14. They are English motor cars, 

15. Why Ma’s cow, of course, Moscow! 


rer re 


Philip Gendreau: p. 4. Ewing Galloway: pp. 6, 7 (bot.), 
8. Monkmeyer: pp. 7 (top & center), 59 (bot.). Colo- 
rado Advertising & Publicity Dept.: pp. 9-13, Author: 
p. 14-17. 3 Lions: pp. 18, 39, 40. 41. Author: pp 
20-22. Author: pp. 24-26. Bahamas News Bureau: pp. 
27-29. Author: pp. 30-34. Author: 42-46. Author: 48- 
50. British Travel Association: p. 51. Author: pp. 


| 
| 


52-53. French Government Tourist Office: p. 54. Nether- | 


lands Tourist Office: p. 55. Pan American World Air- 
ways: p. 56, Author: p. 58, Miami News Bureau: p. 59 
(top). West Virginia Development Commission: p. 60. 
Suet pp. 62-64. Las Vegas Desert News Bureau: p. 


Sid Avery & Assoc.: pp. 68, 69 (bot. 1.). Will. 
ck p. 69 (top r.). 
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U.S. OPENS LARGEST PARK 
- Cumberland Gap National 
Historical Park was eStab- 
lished Sept. 14, its 
20,100 acres making it 
largest historical park in 
U.S., extending from Mid- 
_dleboro, Ky., outskirts to 
Cumberland Gap, Tenn. Land 
was contributed by Ken- 
peuaky Tenn., Va. for site. 


C&O SETS NEW SYSTEM 
Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 

way has simplified its 

procedure for making re- 


5 Sila 1 eee -a 


funds on unused or par- 
tially used tickets with 
passengers no longer hav- 
ing to fill out forms, 
mail them to passenger 
headquarters, and wait for 
their refunds. Under new 
system, all regular tickets 
old for cash may be re- 
deemed at issuing office 
of any other C&0 ticket 


me 


; 
a 


YULETIDE VOYAGE BILLED 

_ Italian Line has arranged 
for Christmas crossing on 

luxury liner Andrea Doria 

aaving NYC Dec. 13, call- 
g at Lisbon, Gibraltar, 

ples, Cannes, Genoa. 


ERSIDE-L.A. GET COPTERS 
s Angeles Airways on 

1, started its first 
r hops between River- 


+8 cy S- 55 eaters 
hh runs taking 45 min., 
5 co ting Bas og Ne 


TEXAS LINKED WITH W. COAST 
First direct, one-plane 
service connecting Houston 
and Dallas with Las Vegas, 
West Coast points, was in- 


. augurated by Braniff In- 


ternational Airways ong 
Trans World Airlines.” New 
runs from Frisco through 
Las Vegas to Texas will be 
operated with 55-passenger 
Constellations. 


PISA GETS TOURIST CENTER 

City of .Pisa,. Italy, 
recently opened new Tour- 
ist Service Center next to 
Leaning Tower, dispensing 
information free of 
charge. 


NY CENTRAL EXTENDS BARGAIN 

Sale of NY Central's 
Manhattan Trip Ticket was 
extended to include travel 
on any train into Grand 
Central Terminal or Wee- 
hawken, N.J., after 10:30 
aem. or later. Special re- 
duced rate ticket provides 
for l-day roundtrip to 
Grand Central and return 
at saving of 25%. 


HIGHWAY LINKS TEXAS-MEXICO 
Major 194-mile short-cut 
highway linking Texas with 
interior of Mexico is ex- 
pected to be completed 
this year. Reaching from 
Matamoros=Brownsville in- 
ternational gateway south- 
ward to junction with Pan 
American route at Ciudad 
Victoria, highway is al- 
ready in good traveling 
condition despite some _ 
construction areas. 


COAST-TO-COAST FARES CUT 
Roundtrip fares between 


NYC, West Coast cities «© 


including L.A., Frisco, 
Fresno, San Diego, have 
been slashed by TWA, 
United, American Airlines 
to $160 for flights made 
Mon. through Thurs. 


MATSON ADDING LINERS 
Matson Lines has begun 


construction of twin 370- : 


passenger luxury liners, 


which will go into opera- é 


tion between San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, 
Islands and Australia, 


will be completed by fall 


of '56, and embark im- 
mediately on 42-day cruise 
of tropical isles. Liners 
are scheduled also to take 
travelers to 1956 Olympic 
Games in Melbourne. 


BWI GETS NEW SERVICE 


West Indian, operated by 
Jardine, Mathieson & Cow, 


now has both north and 


southbound service to St. 


Kitts every 3 weeks. Ac- 


commodating 272 passengers, 


South Pacific — 


Ce Sew 


liner makes stops at Trini- % 


dad, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
Barbados, St. Lucia. 


BRAZIL GETS 3RD JAL HOP 


Japan Air Lines will add 


another flight to Brazil 
on September 29, making 


this 3rd run on route, with 


2 more, both non-schedule, 
set for Dec. 19 and March, 
1956. Flight of 14,911 
miles will take 3 days 
with stop-overs at San 
Francisco, New Orleans. 


TWA PLANS DISCOUNT FARE 

Trans World Airlines has 
prepared new Discount Fare 
Plan, applicable to either 
first-class or tourist 
service beginning Nov. l, 
with arrangements making 
it possible for husband 
and wife to save up to 
$360, family of 5 to save 
$1,350, on roundtrip hop. 
Head of family pays full 
fare while children between 
ages of 12-26 travel at 
discounts, between 2-12 at 
at 4 regular rate. 


CAPITAL ADDS VISCOUNT HOP 
Capital Airlines has 

added another roundtrip 
Viscount flight, The Inde- 
pendence, non-stop between 
Washington and Chicago. 
New hop expands total num- 
ber of Viscount take-cffs 
between cities to 4 daily. 


TOKYO OPENS TRAVEL CENTER 

Japanese National Rail- 
ways recently opened gen- 
eral travel information 
center at main concourse 
of Tokyo Station to give 
visitors information on 
travel, sightseeing, best 
hotel accommodations 
available. 


SABENA ADDS PLANES 

Sabena Belgian World 
Airlines has bought 12 
twin-engined Convair 440s, 
5 new Douglas DC-7s, for 
$17,000,000. Planes will 
be put directly into 
action as they come off 
assembly line. 


DELTA-C&S STARTS EXPANSION 
Delta-C&S Air Lines an- 
nounced new expansion pro- 

gram of its Atlanta air- 
port facilities costing 
more than $250,000. Main 
service hangar will be en- 
larged by 44 feet to house 
3 huge Golden Crown DC-7 
Deltaliners. 
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PAN AM RESUMES BERMUDA HOPS 

Pan American World Air- 
ways will reSume once a 
week roundtrip, first- 
class flights to Bermuda 
on Sept. 30 with 56-pas- 
senger Super Strato- 
cruisers. Hops will leave 
NYC's Idlewild Airport on 
Friday evenings at 4:45 
pem., return on Sunday at 
6:50 p.m., with roundtrip 
rate $123. 


MIAMI-JAMAICA RATES DROP 
British West Indian Air-= 
ways has cut round trip 
fares between Jamaica and 
Miami by 21%, with first- 


class price now being 


$92.00, plus tax, a saving 
of $25.00. Reduction plan 
will extend through Decem- 
ber aS. 


CALIF.-CUBA TRIP SET 

General Steamship Corp. 
has organized Daido Cuba 
Line to provide monthly 
Sailings from California 
ports—Los Angeles, Stock- 
ton, Oakland—to Cuban 
ports of Santiago, Havana. 
Bi-monthly trips are also 
planned. 


FRISCO GETS LATIN LINK 

Pan American World Air- 
ways announced it will be- 
gin direct flights between 
San Francisco and Latin 
America on Dec. 1. Back-= 
bone of West Coast service 
is 4,336-mile hop from 
Frisco to Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. 


WEST GERMANY HOPES TO SCRAP PASSPORT REQUIREMENTS — mn 
West Germany has intentions of doing away with pass- 
port requirements for visiting citizens of other Coun-— 
cil of Europe countries—Iceland, Sweden, Norway, Den- — 
mark, the Netherlands, England, 
Turkey. In place of the Scrapped requirements visitors 
will have to furnish identity cards. Belgium, Italy, ad 
France, Luxemburg and the Saar are also Bescar * 


following suit. 


ISRAELIAN FLAGSHIP DEBUTS ~ 

New 10,500-ton Israel, | 
flagship of Zim Israel . 
Navigation Co., will arriv 
in NYC Oct. 27 on her 
maiden voyage, accommodat 
ing 318 passengers in — 
first and tourist-class 
quarters. Only all-year 
direct passenger service 
between U.S.-Holy Land, 
vessel will sail from NYC ~ 
on eastbound cruises Nov. 
A> Dec. L6,. 19566 Jawa ce 
Mar. 9, 1956. 


N.H. ADDS ACCESSIBLE PEAKS 
New Hampshire has added 
two more mountain peaks to 
its list of accessible sum- — 
mits for brilliant fall 
foliage panorama this Oct. 
Mt. Agassiz in White Mts. — 
has been made approachable 
by installing tiny track- 
less train which totes 
visitors to top while Black © 
Mountain, across from 3 
Presidential Range, is now | 
ascended by a lift line 
filled with chairs. 


CULINARY ART SHOW SET 

Eighty-seventh Annual 
Salon of Culinary Art will 4 
be held at Kingsbridge 
Armory, Kingsbridge Road, 
NYC, from Nov. 7-11. ' 


MIAMI OPENS SEAQUARIUM 
Miami's new $2,250, 000 
Seaquarium opened in ; 
August after 1} years of 
construction. Species of 
sea life are displayed in 4 
2 towering, 3-story tanks. ‘| 


Ireland, Greece and 


‘TWA TO LINK EUROPE, W. COAST 
Trans World Airlines will 
inaugurate first and 
fastest l-plane inter-con- 
tinental air service from 
Calif. through to London 
and Frankfurt with fleet 
of Super-G “Constellations 
on Nov. 1. Flying non-stop 
from both San Francisco 
and Los Angeles to NYC, 
then non-stop again to 
Europe, flights, costing 
$981 roundtrip first- 
setass, will, cut 7 hrs. off 
regular flying time. 


BAHAMAS PACKAGE TOUR SET 
_ All-expense package tour 
plan, combining air passage 
between Florida and Nassau 
with sea passage to one of 
Bahamas commenced recently, 
with 3-day trip costing 
from $79.50 to $84.50. 
Price includes meals, 
sightseeing, skiff fishing. 
4 

GUATEMALA GETS NEW HIGHWAYS 
__mternat ional Bank for 
See uction and Develop- 
ment has made loan of 
$18,200,000 to Guatemala 
to assist in financing new 
Atlantic and Pacific high- 


NASSAU REBUILDS AIRFIELD 

_ Nassau's Civil Aviation 
Board plans $1,288,000 re- 
habilitation program of 
wartime-built Windsor Field 
to handle extra increase 


winter tourists expected 
pee 0087 season. New 


“of Mecets in use 
oleae cars will be 


wae 
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NASSAU-MIAMI CRUISE SET 
Cruise ship Queen of 
Nassau, will sail twice 
weekly between Miami-Nas- 
sau. Voyages leaving every 
Monday, Friday at 6:00 
pem. from Miami, arrive in 
Nassau at 9:00 a.m. Tues-= 
day, Saturday, with sail- 
ings from Nassau each 
Wednesday, Sunday. 


UAL SETS EXPANSION PROGRAM 

United Air Lines has 
made plans for an expan- 
sion program of $6,000,000 
at its maintenance base 
adjoining San Francisco 
International Airport. 
Construction is expected 
to commence in Spring of 
1956 with completion set 
for early 1958. 


SAS BUYS CONVAIRS 
Scandinavian Airlines 
System will spend $9,000,- 
000 for purchase of 11 
Convair 440s, which will 
be put into service as 
they come off production 
line. New 52-seaters are 
expected to cut flying 
time within and between 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden. 


JAL FALL SCHEDULE SET 
New fall schedules for 
trans—Pacific, Tokyo-Hong 


“Kong routes of Japan Air 


Lines will go into effect 
Nov. 1l instead of orig- 
inally planned date Sept. 
25. Westbound flights de- 
part from Frisco Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Saturdays while 
Eastbound hops leave Tokyo 
on same days. 


OZARK FESTIVAL READIED 
Ozark Folk Festival, an- 
nual jamboree of Singing, 
dancing and novelty stunts, 
will be held at City Audi- 
torium of Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas, Oct. 13-15. 
Prices are $1.00 for 
adults, 75¢ for kiddies. 


HELIPORT BATTLE BEGUN 


a 
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Port ‘of N.Y. Authority 
has proposed heliport on 
Hudson at W. 30th St. to 
accommodate growing air-= 
line traffic needs, is 
being bucked by NYC 
officials who consider 
project unsound, unsafe. 


LINER GETS ROYAL SEND-OFF 


Princess Margaret will 
christen new Cunard Line 
vessel Carinthia Dec. 14, 
with ship due for service 
between England and Canada, 
carrying 109 first-class, 
816 Second-class pas- 
sengers. 


C&O PLANS THEATRE TRAINS 


Pade tess & Ohio will run 
Theatre Tour trips to NYC 
from various towns along 
Tine, Oct. 16, NOV. Lor 
Dec. 45, Dec. 27s) dane ee 
Jan. 20, with visits to 5 
plays each outing. 


Pita 


Nees 


CALENDAR EVENTS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN NOVEMBER 
1. Grand Prix a' Automne Horse Race......Paris, France 
l-March 31. Chub-Fishing ConteSt..cesccccceeee se bermuda 
5-3. State Potato. SHOW... cseewanvis ese os nek UL mee reE 
2-3. Frisian Cattle Soc. Show..........--Reading, Eng. 
2-4. World Symposium on Solar Energy....-Phoenix, Ariz. 
3. Weizmann Day Observance......«e.++--eeRehovot, Israel 
3-5. Chrysanthemum Show..........-Nottinghamshire, Eng. 
5-11. Intl. Packaging Exhib. .«.dcscccsvowetarig, range 
4, Fiesta of San Carlos Borromeo.......Aquadilla, P.R. 
4235. State: Fairy sos .Gaie bs «'c 6 ccs)t ee eipie viele bHLOO ly kyu eam 
5. Guy Fawkes Bonfire Celeb...ccccccccccecceehkVO, MNEs 
5. Cage Birds ShowW.cccccccvcccccvcvecs slOLCOSLON, Llp. 
5-6. Cotton Carnival.....e.ee.eeeeeeecasa Grande, Ariz. 
5-20. Gastronomic: Fair. cecccescevecceseevULjJ Ons range 
5-Dec. 4. Indus. & Commerce Exhib..Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
5-Dec. 5. Austrian Music Coronation Wks..Vienna, Austria 
6. Candlelight Procession......Scherpenheuvel, Belgium 
6-10. Natl. Conf. Catholic Charities.Grand Rapids, Mich. 
8. Candlelight Procession............-Montaign, Belgium 
8-10. Northern States Turkey Show....Alexandria, Minn. 
9.7 Lord Mayor'S. ShOWsv.¢:< «aes «so ee ce ssie es DOUCOUS IIE 
10. Martinmas Hiring Fair....eesccccoseeULVerston, Eng. 
10-12. Horse Fair of Sao Martinho.....Golega, Portugal 
10-12. Chrysanthemum SHOW sc cscs cee cle ewe ee LOTION UEC. 
ll. 35th Annual Homecoming........-Porterville, Calif. 
J1—12.. Horticultural ShowWe<\.ecccccn eu wee DEL SLOs athe 
11-13. Annual '49ers Encampment...Death Valley, Calif. 
11-19. Scottish Motor Exhib..........Glasgow, Scotland 
12. 100=<mile Auto Race.....ccscscoveee elas Vogas, Neve 
12-19. Intl. Cycle & Motorcycle Show......London, Eng. 
12-Dec. 15. Handicrafts Exhib............-Bombay, India 
142° Festival of Lights. csccounscecsecseneDiI Wali aca 
14-18. Power & Mech. Engineering Show....Chicago, Ill. 
15. Children's Shrine-Visiting Day.........--All Japan 
15-30. Art Industries Expos..........eHelsinki, Finland 
16. Las Posadas Xmas Celeb..........-Claremont, Calif. 
#6-30. Building Show... vis. s< swsuc sw aces ae Ome Eng. 
19. Deer Hunters Ball.............Beaver Island, Mich. 
19. Hukilau Fish Festival..o.siseseswces es ou QRH rene 
19-20. Rodeo & Stampede............Victorville, Calif. 
19-21. Sailing Regatta.......Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I. 
20-21. Wine Fair. .cccccccccccccccccceeee Beaune, France 
20-Dec. 23. Royal Soc. Port. Painters Show.London, Eng. 
21. Presentation Feast 

Notre Dame Hospice, Jerusalem, Israel 
21. Feast of Virgin of El Quinche......-Quito, Ecuador 
22-50. Liberation Day Celeb..eseee..eeeBeirut, Lebanon 
235-26. Amateur Radio EXp0S...eeeeeeeee----London, Eng. 
25-26. Children's Xmas Parade........Palo Alto, Calif. 
25-Dec. 11. Intl. Industries Fair....-Bogota, Colombia 
26. All-West Band ROVieW. «eeeessee ee Ong Beach, Calif. 
26-27. Old Tucson DAZO ee eeeeeeeeceseeeeseTuUcsSon, Ariz. 
26-Dec. 1. Gt. Western Livestock Show. Los Angeles, Calif. 
27-Dec. 8. Intl. Cycle & Motorcycle Exhib. Milan, Italy 
29. Jersey Cattle Soc. Sale..............Reading, Eng. 
29-Dec. 1. Fat Stock Club Show.....Edinburgh, Scotland 
30. St. Andrews Day Celeb. .seeecceseeeeesFener, Turkey 
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TRAVEL DIGEST— 


°19 to 11, providing nearly 


‘10 new picnic, camping © 


PLANE-AUTO PACKAGE OFFERE 
United Air Lines and 


beginning Oct. 1, will i 
troduce new plane-auto © 
package on 6-month intr: 
ductory basis. Cars wi 
await travelers at ai 
port, with price as much 
as $6.90 below regular — 
combined costs of rou 
trip air fares and 50 
miles of car rental. 
NOA ENLARGES SEATING PLAN 
Northwest Orient Airlines 
reduced on Sept. 21, num- 
ber of first-class Turbo- 
Constellation seats from — 


twice as much room per 2 
passenger as before. There 
are nearly 5 lineal feet 
of lengthwise space for — 
each passenger. See: 


BOAC PLANS WORLD TOURS 
British Overseas Airways 
Corp. has arranged for 74- 
day world tours with 40 | 
days devoted to Africa. 
Leaving from Los Angeles 
on Oct. 5 and Feb. 8, 
tours will cost $4,950, — 
including transportation 
meals, hotels, sightseei: 
trips. oS 


N.B. ADDS PICNIC SITES 
Fredericton, New Brun 
wick, Canada, will b 


areas this year. Site: 
being picked with vi 

toward available parking 
space for trailers as we! 
as cars. ae 


BEA REACHES CAIRO — 
British European A 
has extended its Londo 
Munich-Athens fligh 
serve Cairo, Egyp th 2 
weekly hops aboard Viki: : 
Viscounts. Run takes li 
hours, departs every 
Wednesday, Sunday at 9: 
a.m. ; ans - 


